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[Paper prepared for the State Teachers’ Association, by Prof. T. W. CuitTzNDEN.] 


Some months ago the State Board of Health of Wisconsin issued a 
circular addressed to the teachers of public scheols throughout the 
state, which circular was supplemented by another from our state 
superintendent, Mr. Whitford, addressed to county superintendents. 
Both these circulars were designed to obtain information regarding 
the sanitary conditions surrounding our public school buildings, and, 
from the time of their issue till now, answers in considerable numbers 
have been coming into the hands of the writer of this paper who, it 
may be said, is engaged in the office of that board. 

Asa large majority of those present have doubtless seen one or 
both the circulars referred to, and very many have sent information 
more or less full to the office of the State Board of Health in response 
to them, I need not occupy your time in enumerating the questions 
propounded. I think, however, that comparatively few can know 
much of the unhealthy conditions under which many teachers are 
compelled to labor, even in districts in which we have a right to look 
for better things, or of the utter lack of any proper sanitary care of 
school-houses and their surroundings, and it is with the view of 
bringing some of these defects under public notice that I venture to 
claim your attention now and here. 

Reports which have come into my hands from all parts of the 
state, during the two months just ended, have given indisputable 
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proof that there are very few buildings used for school purposes any- 
where in Wisconsin which even approach to a perfect sanitary con- 
dition, while very many are as completely lacking in all the essentials 
of that desirable state, as was — perhaps is that school house in Ver- 
mont, among whose occupants malignant diphtheria recently ran so 
virulent a course wi-h such fatal results. We are told of school- 
houses standing on ground so wet that it is hardly possible to cross 
it dry-shod during a large part of the year; on a bog covered with 
two or three feet of saw-dust; scarcely a dozen buildings have any 
system of drainage; the writer has personal knowledge of one instance 
in which the stability of a very costly building is endangered from 
the lack of such a system. In many school rooms the pupils receive 
light from right and left, front and rear, no means whatever being 
provided for cutting off the blinding glare at any time of the day, a 
necessary consequence being permanent injury to sight. In some 
districts the village carpenter has been called upon to construct the 
seats and desks; has planned them after the models in use in his own 
boyhood, forty or fifty years ago, and had succeeded in producing in- 
struments of torture worthy the attention of Nicholas Eymeric’s 
ghost, instruments the effects of which stretch on through the whole 
lives of the victims submitted to their operation. It seems in- 
credible that common decency should be ignored as it is in too many 
instances, not only by neglecting to provide separate out-door accom- 
modations for the sexes, but by neglecting to provide any accommoda- 
tion whatever; such neglect as this, inexcusable as it is, and far-reach- 
ing though its consequences may be, is preferable to the carelessness 
which places the out-house within a few feet of the well, or as is the 
case in at least one instance, digs a vault on aside hill and a well below it. 

You will say perhaps that these things are beyond the teacher's 
control, that schooi-houses are built and furnished without consulting 
him, and that all he can do is to take the building as he finds it and 
do the best he can with it. That all this is true, I willingly grant, 
but it is fair to ask: does he in all cases make the best that can be 
made of the school-house and its surroundings? Is it not too often 
the fact that he enters upon his work, teaches through one, two, 
three, or more terms not only without calling the attention of the 
school board to any of the defects which exist, but without doing 
what lies in his own power to remedy them? [ fear that he some- 
times is lacking in the knowledge that would enable him to recog- 
nize unsanitary conditions, and even adds to the evil consequences 
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which come from those conditions. Certain it is that some of the 
reports in my hands strongly and unpleasantly suggest the query: 
Who shall teach the teachers? Thus one tells us that “the soil is a 
heavy clay on which water stands in wet weather and for some time 
afterwards,” and yet says that “there is no system of drainage and 
none is needed.” Another, who says that some of his pupils have ten 
studies to pursue at the same time, (not ten daily recitations it may 
be hoped), that the average student would require from six to ten 
hours study daily to prepare the work demanded of him; thinks that 
the health of his scholars might be improved, if they were not called 
upon to do any physical labor; that they should not be required to 
chop wood, bring water, wash dishes, attend to chores generally in 
addition to the mental labor involved in the preparation of their 
school work; seeming to be very far from thinking that the imposi- 
tion of tasks which render such an amount of work necessary is ac- 
tually criminal — that the teacher who exacts them is responsible for 
a large part of the ill health which must of necessity result. 

In answer to the question what means are employed to prevent the 
spread of contagious diseases? The statements are generally made 
that pupils who come from houses where such diseases are known to 
prevail, are excluded from school “until it is safe to re-admit them,” 
“ until all danger has passed,” ete. Not a few say that such diseases 
are unknown in their respective districts, and this is said in some 
cases of towns where the reports from town clerks, local health offi- 
cers, and physicians say that measles, scarlet fever, diphtheria, and 
whooping cough have prevailed to a greater or less extent; thus some 
ground is given for the suspicion that there are teachers who do not 
know what contagious diseases are, or at least don’t know that the 
maladies just referred to are contagious in the ordinary acceptation 
of that term, if not in its strict etymological meaning. It would be a 
very interesting inquiry, and [ regret somewhat that it had not been 
undertaken, which should have for its object the determination of 
the extent of medical knowledge possessed by our teachers. How 
many are there who can recognize scarlet fever, diphtheria, measles, 
etc., in their incipient stages? How many who can even tell the 
difference between measles in its earlier days and a common catarrh ? 
How many who know the duration of the first stage or the time when 
the patient ceases to be dangerous to his companions? How many 
are there who entertain the notion that whooping cough ceases to be 
contagious at the expiration of a certain definite time —six, seven, 
nine, or twelve weeks? 
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I am far from wishing to be unduly critical; I have been for twenty- 
five years of my life numbered among the honorable fraternity of 
teachers, and I know full well all the adverse circumstances under 
which you have only too often to work; I know how hard it is to do 
all that you are called upon to do—called upon by district boards; by 
parents reasonable and unreasonable; by that sternest and most 
severe critic of all things done and undone, your own conscience; I 
know how much is expected, and how little and how grudgingly you 
are too often paid, and yet I am going to suggest the doing of some- 
thing more. I am going to hint that a teacher should know some- 
thing about the wonderful mechanism of the body and the laws 
which govern its workings, as well as of those which govern the 
workings of the mind; that he should know a little more of physiol- 
ogy than can be found in Steele’s 14 Weeks, in Martindale, or in Cut- 
ter, or in Hutchinson, or even in Huxley and Youman’s, or Hinton’s 
more extended works, good as these all are in their respective ways; 
that he should become acquainted with certain well established facts 
that have not yet found their way into the text-books; that he should 
know something about important theories of the origin of some of 
the diseases heretofore mentioned, theories which, while it is perhaps 
too much to say that they are universally accepted, still command 
the assent of a very large proportion of our most thoughtful and best 
sanitarians; that a knowledge of these theories, and prompt and de- 
cided action upon them on the part of a teacher may be the means, if 
not of absolutely preventing an outbreak of disease, yet of greatly 
restricting its range and rendering it less virulent and fatal in its ef- 
fects; that prominent among these theories stands the one which 
teaches that diphtheria, scarlet fever, typhoid fever, and other mala- 
dies of kindred nature, if not always originating in filth, are certainly 
greatly intensified and rendered more deadly by it; that in the term 
filth is to be included much more than nastiness, which can be 
touched or seen or smelled; that many a place which a neat house- 
wife might pronounce clean, would be called foul by the sanitarian; 
that many a school-room reeks with disease producing matter, though 
not, it may be, in visible, tangible forms; that our wells and other 
sources of water supply are too often heavily charged with the same 
matter; that our school-houses and their grounds, which of all places 
in the world should be models of cleanliness in all respects, are not 
seldom anything but models in that particular. I am, as I have 
already said, perfectly willing to admit that for the condition of many 
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of our school buildings the teacher is not primarily responsible, that 
the people of the district in the first instance, and the district boards 
in the second are guilty of great neglect; but I fear that teachers 
generally fall short of their duty in not calling attention to many 
defects which would be remedied if this were done. Our teachers are 
among the most intelligent of the communities in which they live, 
and if they, who know better than any one else what a school-house 
should be, simply take what is provided for them without ever hint- 
ing even that improvement is possible in any respect, without ven- 
turing to point out defects which no parent would allow his children 
to suffer from at home; how can any advance be expected? I have 
had much to do with school boards of various grades, both as ateacher 
and as superintendent, and my experience has always been that they 
are willing and anxious to do all that lies in their power to render 
the school building comfortable and healthful, and that any sugges- 
tion properly made, looking to that end, will receive respectful con- 
sideration at their hands. It may be, I hope very sincerely that it is 
the case, that not a single one among the teachers assembled here to- 
day would remain quiet if there was anything that he could do to 
improve the sanitary condition of the school over which he presides; 
but it is certain that very many of the five thousand or more teachers 
of Wisconsin do acquiesce in the existing order of things, and give a 
tacit assent to what they ought to know is wholly wrong. 

Taking the worst view of the case, however, and assuming that a 
teacher has to do with a board wholly unable or unwilling to make 
any motion toward putting a school building into good sanitary 
condition, the question comes up: What can the teacher himself do 
to that end? Suppose that he is surrounded by a community, and 
such communities are to be found, ignorant of all hygienic laws, who 
have chosen a district board which fairly represents themselves, who 
are anxious only that the school shall be carried on at the cheapest 
rate for the minimum time prescribed by law. What can a teacher do, 
standing alone and unaided among such a people? I suppose that 
there is no one here present who has not recognized the fact that the 
teacher of the district school is a power in any community; that his 
influence extends far beyond those with whom he has more immedi- 
ately to deal; that his sayings are quoted and discussed around many 
a table at which he never sits,and in many a household into which 
he never enters. In this way, then, the teacher can accomplish much; 
by calling the attention of his pupils to sanitary and hygienic laws, 
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by discussing those laws whenever a favorable opportunity presents 
itself, and by making such discussions a part and a very important 
part of his work. In saying that the discussion should be made an 
important part of the teacher’s work, I do not mean to imply that any 
prolonged daily exercise is needed; a talk of ten, or even of five min- 
utes, may be better than a lecture of an hour’s duration, if the teacher 
has thoroughly prepared himself, and a few important facts, skillfully 
illustrated, be forcibly presented within that time. 

But the teacher can and must do more than talk about hygiene, if 
he desires to accomplish much in the way of reform in such a com- 
munity as that described. It will be of little use to talk about the 
importance of ventilating bed rooms, if he does nothing to keep the 
air of the school room fresh and pure. I need not enlarge now 
and here upon the number of cubic feet necessary per capita, each 
hour, although I may remark by way of parenthesis that very, very 
few of the teachers who have reported to the board of health, have 
been able to give any information whatever concerning the amount 
of air actually secured to their pupils, although very many have found 
fault with the means of ventilation. 

Let the teacher, then, attend to this very important point of venti- ' 
lation; there are very many devices by which a constant change of 
air may be maintained without danger from draughts — a danger too 
often overlooked by zealous advocates of fresh air. Said a very intel- 
ligent lad who had suffered much in health from exposure to chilling 
draughts in the school room: “ When I get to be a man, I'll knock 
down any man who says‘ ventilate’ to me;” and just at that time I 
sympathized with him very heartily. Placing a board some two or 
three inches in width, and in length equal to the breadth of the win- 
dow under each lower sash, is a good and effective means of introduc- 
ing fresh air; cutting away the wood of the sashes at the point where 
the upper and lower sashes meet, so as to leave an aperture whose 
length is equal to the breadth of the window, is another, and perhaps 
a better method. In some schools in Germany, where some things 
are certainly better managed than they are here, the teacher is re- 
quired to clear the school room for at least five minutes each hour, 
and during that time all doors and windows must be thrown open; 
some modification of this plan might be introduced with advantage 
Any teacher can at very small expense obtain an apparatus which will 
enable him to decide whether the air in his room is overloaded with 
carbonic acid, which, while not in itself the most objectionable con- 
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stituent of air, isa tolerable good index of the amount of impurity 
present in it. All that is needed is some lime-water, which requires 
no special skill in preparation, with one, or at most two vials which 
may be obtained from any druggist. If one vial only is used it should 
be of 10 oz. capacity, and havea mark on its side to indicate the point 
at which } oz. of water will stand when poured into it. It will be 
found more convenient, however, to have a4 oz. vial to serve asa 
measure. The lime water may be prepared by simply taking a piece 
of fresh unslacked lime about as large as an egg, putting it into any 
suitable vessel capable of holding one or two quarts, and pouring rain 
water upon it, slowly at first, that the heat developed in slacking may 
do no harm; when the lime is thoroughly slacked, the vessel may be 
tilled with water and the mixture be well stirred, after whichit should 
be covered from the air and left to settle. As water is only capable 
of dissolving a small proportion of lime, no fear of getting too strong 
a solution need be entertained. The lime water thus prepared must 
be kept in a clean, tightly-corked bottle. To use it, measure out $02. 
by means of the small vial; then fill the larger vial with sand or 
water, and carry both into the room whose air is to be examined; 
here the sand or water is to be emptied out of the 10 oz. vial, when 
of course, its place will be filled by the air of the room. Now, pour 
into it the contents of the 4 oz. of lime water, cork the vial tightly 
and shake it up well; if the lime water remains clear and transparent, 
all is well; there is probably not sufficient impurity present to do any 
harm; if, on the other hand, it becomes turbid and milky, carbonic 
acid is present in too great proportion, and probably foul organic mat- 
ter also; at any rate, the air needs renewal. And just here it may be 
well to say that for the maintenance of healthful life a certain pro- 
portion of watery vapor is needed in the air; the simplest and most 
generally available means of regulating this is the wet-and-dry bulb 
thermometer; the amount of moisture present in the air should be 
such that the difference between the two scales should not be less than 
five degrees or more than ten. In any elementary work on physics, 
descriptions may be found of various forms of hygroscopes which an 
ingenious teacher can construct at trifling expense for himself, and 
which, while they are not fitted for accurate scientific observation, are 
yet sufficiently good for the purpose just named; their scales, which do 
not need any very extensive range, may be compared with those of a 
reasonably good pair of thermometers before they are taken into actual 
use. The horse hair, whalebone, catgut, or pine shingle hygroscopes 
are well known samples of these. 
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But another, and in some cases a very abundant source of impurity 
in the air of our school rooms, one too, which the teacher can do much 
to guard against, is chalk dust. [ have entered a school room in which 
a class of five or six were at work at the black board, and have found 
the air so charged with chalk dust that I wondered how any one could 
remain in such an atmosphere for five minutes without experiencing 
serious discomfort. In this matter a little care on the part of the 
teacher is all that is needed to save himself and his pupils from an 
infliction which may easily entail serious results. 

Next to the air we breathe, the water we drink should claim our 
attention. Time does not admit of my speaking on this point with 
the fullness which it really deserves. In the second and third Annual 
Report of the State Board of Health will be found papers upon the 
subject which give a large amount of information in comparatively 
small compass, and I must content myself with calling your attention 
to them. In one, in the last report, from the pen of Dr. Witter, 
will be found simple methods of testing water and deciding whether 
it is fit for drinking purposes or not. 

I may not enter upon the question of warming our school rooms in 
cold weather, or upon the means of rendering the warming apparatus, 
even though it be only a box stove, a powerful adjunct to the proper 
ventilation of the room. These, with many other questions relating 
to school hygiene, I hope to discuss at some length in the next report 
of the Board of Health, in which [ hope also that other and abler wri- 
ters will have much to say upon some of the sanitary problems which 
connect themselves with our schools. There are one or two points, 
however, to which I must allude here. I have been in school rooms 
before now when recitations were going on, during which time the 
teacher's great pride seemed to be not in the interest which the pupils 
exhibited in the lesson, not in the fact that the lesson was thoroughly 
committed and glibly recited, but in this— that they had been drilled 
to stand upright, with all the toes on agiven crack, each child holding 
his book in the left hand at a certain distance from the eye, sloped at 
a certain given angle, the right hand hanging accurately at the side, 
and that no pupil varied from the required position by so much as the 
turn of an eye-lash during the thirty minutes that the recitation 
lasted. In the rooms where these requirements were rigidly enforced 
comparatively comfortable recitation seats were provided which the 
pupils were never allowed to use. Now it is possible that there are 
pupils who can go through with a drill of this kind without suffering, 
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but they are very few in number, and are certainly not girls. I can 
not enter here upon a lengthened physiological dissertation, but will 
only ask you to call to mind the important physical difference existing 
between the sexes, the great changes that take place at the age of 
puberty in both, and the dangers which beset girls especially at that 
time. Reflecting on these, taking the trouble to make yourselves well 
acquainted with them, if you are not so already, I am confident that 
you will be willing to forego any such display of military precision, 
such as I have described. It is slandering the worst martinet who 
ever breathed to call it military, for any officer who should attempt to 
impose such an infliction day after day upon his men would be taking 
the surest method to breed a mutiny; for be it remembered, while sol- 
diers are trained to great precision and uniformity in their movements, 
they are never compelled to stand immovable in one position for a 
time varying in length from twenty to thirty minutes. 

Again there are very many school rooms in Wisconsin, in fact the 
school rooms are in a large majority, in which the light is thrown 
upon the pupils work not only from both sides, but from the front and 
rear all at the same time. <A very serious consequence of this faulty 
illumination is that sight must suffer to a greater or less extent; quite 
a large proportion of teachers have reported that such is the case in 
their experience. If the district refuses to do any thing toward cor- 
recting this error — but as I have already said, I think that few cases 
will be found in which nothing whatever can be done with the board 
upon proper representation of the facts — the teacher can surely remedy 
it to a great extent. Shades, though made only of brown wrapping 
paper, will be very effective, and the most mischievous scholar will 
“let them alone” when once it is understood they are arranged for 
his own benefit. The light should come from the left hand and rear 
as far as possible, and shades should be so placed as to secure this 
result. If the windows be few, or small, or both, only the lower half 
of those on the right hand may be shaded, but all which tend to 
throw the light directly into a pupil’s eyes as he sits at work should be 
covered. Blackboards between windows merit special condemnation. 
In many schools, too, the seats are badly arranged and uncomfortable. 
“ Tnstruments of torture” is the term used in more than one report in 
speaking of them. A judicious teacher can do much to relieve the 
discomfort arising from them, by so arranging the school work that 
his pupils may not be condemned to occupy them for any protracted 
time. 
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This paper has already reached perhaps beyond the limits of your 
patience, and there are yet many things wholly untouched, quite as 
important as those to which reference has been made. Among these 
are the many defects, often wholly unsuspected even by the sufferers, 
of sight and hearing under which children are now known frequently 
to labor, with which teachers should be acquainted, and which they 
can do much to counteract. The knowledge ot symptoms of conta- 
gious disease, already mentioned, has also an important bearing on 
school hygiene, as has moreover the knowledge of prophylactic meas- 
ures in the event of such disease making its appearance. 

I have been surprised to learn how large a number of Wisconsin 
school-houses are unprovided with outbuildings of any kind, how 
many have no separate accommodations for the sexes, and how many 
report that no care is taken to render what they have as clean and 
comfortable as circumstances will admit. There is not a physician 
in active practice throughout the state probably, who has not met 
with serious disease arising from a neglect to obey natural calls in due 
season, and it is a question for grave consideration, whether much of 
such disease might not be prevented if our outbuildings were kept in 
such a state as would not excite a feeling of disgust in any decently 
bred child. I am aware that this subject is a very delicate one, and 
its proper regulation surrounded with many practical difficulties, but 
those considerations do not detract from its great importance; so far 
from that they rather increase it. Yet another matter in which our 
teachers can do much for the physical good of their pupils is the pre- 
vention of injury to the boys more especially, although girls are by no 
means exempt from the liability to it, in the regular sports of the play- 
ground. Very few among our teachers it is to be feared know how 
great is the danger of producing hernia in these sports, how easily 
this may be brought about, and the miserable consequences which 
may attendit. A plain talk of half an hour’s duration taking boys 
and girls at separate times if need be, will frequently be productive of 
great good in making the danger clear, and the teacher himself will 
be none the worse for the study necessary to qualify him for the lecture. 

Many other topics crowd up for consideration, but, like the barber 
in Nicholas Nickleby, it is necessary to draw somewhere the line at 
which we must stop. Ina paper like the present no one topic can 
be fully discussed; it must suffice if we have suggested matter for 
consideration. I have endeavored in no critical or unkindly spirit to 
call attention to some few of the more prominent sanitary defects in 
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our school-house arrangements, and to offer a few hints towards their 
correction. I think that I may venture in closing to say on behalf 
of the State Board of Health that any suggestions from any quarter 
having reference to improving our school-houses, or calling attention 
to any general or special defects in their sanitary condition, will meet 
with a welcome, and receive special consideration; and to convey the 
thanks of the Board to the many teachers and superintendents 
throughout the state for the valuable information already given. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


HON. WILLIAM STARR. 


{Paper read before the Stute Teachers’ Association, at La Crosse, Friday, July 10, 1879, by 
the State Superintendent, W. C. Wartrorp.] 

The subject of this sketch died on the 18th of April last, a few 
minutes before noon, at his residence in the city of Ripon, in the 59th 
year of his age. He was surrounded by his stricken family, who 
tenderly administered to his wants, and alleviated as far as they were 
able his distresses. He had returned two weeks previous, from a tour 
of visiting three teachers’ institutes in the state, and he complained 
at the time of severe pain in his head, and of extreme weariness of 
his body. Within two days his illness assumed the form of malig- 
nant erysipelas, accompanied with typhoid symptoms. His constitu- 
tion, never very robust, had not sufficient vitality to resist this 
disease, and he gradually passed away, alternating between hopeful 
rallying of his physical powers and their prostration in painful par- 
oxysms, and between the unatural illumination of his mental facul- 
ties, and their prolonged stupor. During this sickness, in both his 
rational and unconscious moments, he dwelt in his thoughts almost 
constantly, not upon his business affairs and his immense property, 
but upon the management and the prospective growth of the State 
Normal Schools, all of which had been established under his admin- 
istration, as the president of the board having them in charge. He 
experienced great delight in the reading of favorite pieces of poetry, 
which seemed to sooth his troubled mind and to fix his wandering 
fancies. He frequently expressed implicit reliance upon personal in- 
tercession with God in securing the proper guidance in life, and in 
the needful preparation for the future state. His departure was as in 
an undisturbed sleep, without physical pain or mental anguish. After 
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the solemn services of the Christian religion had been pronounced, a 
large concourse of his neighbors and friends bore his body to its 
resting place in the cemetery on the bluff near his home. His grave 
is in a most beautiful spot, overlooking a wide stretch of country, in 
which he had performed his varied labors for the past thirty-four 
years. The vestry of the Episcopal church, of which he was an 
esteemed member, passed soon after his death the following resolution: 
‘That we desire also to express our appreciation of his great worth 
as a citizen, his many strong elements of character, his incorruptible 
integrity, his unostentatious virtues, his honorable ambition and un- 
tiring service in the educational interests of the state at large, his 
entire devotion to the duties and responsibilities of every position he 
occupied, both in public and private life, and the conscientious fidelity 
with which he met and discharged them all.” 

‘he early childhood of Pres. Starr was spent in his native village 
of Middletown, Conn., situated on the west bank of the river from 
which that state is named, and at the head of ship navigation. The 
scenery at this place is delightful, and the inhabitants have always 
been noted for their superior intelligence and enterprise. He was the 
youngest of eleven children, and his father, a mechanic, lived in 
indigent circumstances. This parent, who died before the birth of 
Mr. Starr, belonged to an old family in Connecticut, and he inherited 
their traits of patient industry, refinement of mind, modest behavior, 
aid strong practical sense. The mother possessed great energy of 
character, had an ardent love for her children, and proved a wise 
counsellor in their bereavement. The schools of the place were ex- 
cellent, and assisted largely in forming in the young boy an ardent 
thirst for knowledge. 

In 1829, when eight years old, Mr. Starr moved into Lewis county, 
N. Y., then a new and sparsely settled country, and here lived with 
his step-father on a farm for the next six years. Here he experienced 
many of the hardships of a pioneer life, occupied in clearing the lands 
of heavy timber, and in obtaining a scanty support. Neither could 
the advantages of a good public school be here enjoyed, nor could the 
boy be spared from hard and necessary labor to acquire a fair educa- 
tion. Still he seems to have improved to the utmost the meager op- 
portunities furnished him for studying the common English branches, 
and he became in them an apt and diligent scholar. He formed at 
this time the habit of learning the contents of his school books in 
his leisure hours, after dinner, in the evenings, and on rainy days. He 
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gratified, to some extent, his over-mastering passion for reading, and 
literally devoured the few works which came within his reach. En- 
dowed with a tenacious memory, he retained all through life much of 
the information thus early gained. 

When fourteen years of age, he resolved to satisfy the leading bent 
of his mind to secure an academic education. In the formation of 
this purpose, he was aided by the hearty sympathy of his mother. 
For the following eight years he divided his time between working on 
the farm, attending an academy at Watertown, N. Y., prosecuting 
his studies by himself, and teaching school. He preserved through 
life the text-books which he used during this period, and they were 
arranged, at the time of his death, with the other choice books of his 
library. They show the scrupulous neatness with which he learned to 
handle all his books during his school days. There are no torn leaves 
in them, no penci) marks, no ink blots, and no broken covers. Still 
the yellow pages give evidence of the patient industry with which he 
mastered the lessons they contain. Only by the practice of rigid 
economy was he able to purchase these books, and they represented 
to him always the many days of hard labor required in sustaining 
himself while in attendance at school, and in making preparation for 
his classes. It is an interesting exercise to pass from subject to sub- 
ject, as presented in these school books, and to note the examples, the 
propositions, the rules, the discussions, and the selections from classical 
literature, all of which, upon being learned, contributed to qualify 
him for his subsequent special work in teaching, in managing a 
store, in charge of vast lumbering interests, in filling the positions 
of postmaster, county officer, and member of the assembly, and in 
directing the complicated affairs of the Normal Schools of the state. 
What facts here understood were used a thousand times in conver- 
sation or in planning business enterprizes! What sentiments here 
imbibed have moulded his opinions and impulses in after years! What 
resolutions here formed goverened him in his more active and useful 
career! 

He evidently studied with interest the common and higher branches 
of the mathematics. He gave close attention to English Grammar 
and Blair’s Rhetoric. Essay writing seemed to have been an agree- 
able exercise for his mind; but he enjoyed with the liveliest relish his 
Latin and Greek authors. Upon these he bestowed the greater labor. 
He read not the whole course usually pursued in our highest schools, 
but he advanced beyond those portions of the classics taught at the 
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time in our best academies. He maintained through life a sincere: 
love for the Latin and Greek languages; and he furnishes a marked 
example of the practical effects which a careful discipline in these 
languages affords. It cultivated in him a close attention to details, 
the power to analyze a subject with precision, and the faculty of clear 
and exact statement. These traits assisted largely in qualifying him 
as a business man to win notable success in nearly every undertaking. 

Even in his boyhood he was deeply interested in educational sub- 
jects. This bias of his mind was indicated not only by his severe 
struggles to acquire an academic culture, but by the favorite topics 
which he chose for his school essays. The following selection from 
a composition written by him at seventeen years of age, not only 
shows this fact, but also the purposes and aspirations of his mind at 
that early age. The article is entitled “‘ Education,” and contains the 
following paragraph: 

“The history of no other government is richer that that of our 
own in examples calculated to encourage such as are commencing 
their education under humble circumstances. It may be true, indeed, 
that under all governments and in the face of all discouragements, 
talents of a high order will bring their possessor into notice. But 
our great boast is that the nature of our institutions places no 
bar or hindrance in the path of any citizen, even to the highest office 
known in the constitution. We know of no hereditary law-maker, 
and no privileged aristocracy monopolizing public stations. The son 
of the humblest laborer may in this country aspire to represent his 
fellow citizens in the state and the national legislature, or to sit in the 
executive chair. And for these stations, no higher education is essen- 
tial than that which has been attained under the most discouraging 
circumstances. In proof of this, a large number of our most eminent 
and useful men have enjoyed in early life very limited advantages. 
But this want in them was supplied by industry, perseverance, and 
energy of character. They began to think, to reflect on what they 
had learned, and to judge of men and things for themselves. This is 
a grand end of a right culture, to habituate the mind to patient 
thought and labor, and to decide with independence and fearlessness. 
But let us not mistake the ultimate object of education. It is not to 
fit us for successful progress in the path of ambition, for climbing the 
slippery heights of power, but to qualify us for discharging as men 
with credit and honor, all our duties.” 

Another evidence of his early interest in the educational work, is 
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the fact that he studied in the academy and at home, with the 
view of qualifying himself for teaching. I think he intended to make 
it his calling for life, and was diverted from it at first by ill health, 
and at last abandoned it altogether on finding that he possessed abili- 
ties of a high order for managing large business enterprises. Before 
leaving the state of New York, he had taught portions of the time 
for four years in the public schools of Watertown and Leyden. 

He came to Wisconsin in 1848, landing at Kenosha, June 13th of 
that year; and he opened at that place by the 5th of the following 
month a private school, which he conducted until the spring of 1845, 
nearly two years. Here he taught not only the English branches, but 
the preparatory portions of the Latin and Greek languages. The 
two years following, he was in charge most of the time of the public 
school in the village of Ceresco, situated a short distance west of Ripon. 
Subsequently, he was employed at this place in mercantile operations. 

Acquiring some property, he next turned his attention to farming 
in the vicinity of his home, and to the lumbering business in the 
northern portions of the state. He finally invested the main share of 
his great fortune, the fruits of his business operations, in the purchase 
of pine lands in Wisconsin and in Michigan; thousands of acres of 
which he owned at the time of his death. Besides being honored by 
his fellow citizens with elections to town and county offices, he was 
sent to the assembly of the state twice, in 1863 and 1864. His long 
experience in his business pursuits had not quenched his former 
ardent interest in educational movements; and he was made in that 
house the chairman of the standing committee on education. 

He married about twenty years since Mrs. Annie Clark, a lady with 
whom he formed an acquaintance soon after coming to the state. 
She has been to him a most useful companion; and now surviving 
him, she bears the most affectionate regard for his memory. A son, 
the only child, and a bright and active youth about eighteen years of 
age, is completing the course of study in Ripon college, and will in- 
herit a very large share of his father’s property. 

Pres. Starr aided by his means and his counsels the establishment 
of the present flourishing college at the place of his long residence. 
The president of that institution speaks of his remarkable efficiency 
as one of the trustees in securing for it a stable foundation and a 
prosperous opening. He continued to the last to give it his firm 
support. 

But in his connection with the Board of Regents of Normal Schools,. 
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has Pres. Starr performed the most useful and lasting work of his 
life. He was appointed a member of this board in 1864, and three 
years after was elected its president. To this honorable and respon- 
sible office, he was chosen annually thereafter by his associate regents. 
His insight into educational problems and methods; his rare abilities 
as a business man; his careful and courteous regard for the opinions 
and preferences of others; his habits of close and independent think- 
ing; his accurate judgment and his stern integrity of character; all 
qualified him for his leading position in the management of our Nor- 
mal School enterprises, which must be classed among the most dis- 
tinguished and successful movements ever inaugurated by our state, 
It would not be appropriate in this article to describe the chaotic con- 
dition of the initial efforts of the state to create a Normal school 
system, when Pres. Starr became a member of the board. We have 
not the time even to outline the operations of this board for the past fours 
teen years in maintaining yearly our institute work, in the organiza- 
tion of the four Normal schools, in the judicious expenditure of hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars in the support of them, and in employ- 
ing their faculties and supervising their instruction and the progress 
of their pupils. A large share of this varied and difficult labor fell to 
Pres. Starr. His family state that he gave at least one-half of his 
time during all these years, in attention to the duties of this position. 
He conducted for the Normal School Board an extensive correspond- 
ence; he attended all the meetings of the regents, as well as those of 
several of the important committees, serving generally as their chair- 
man; he frequently conferred with the presidents and other teachers 
of the schools; he visited them quite often, and inspected minutely 
their operations. His knowledge of every part of this gigantic system 
was complete and accurate. Quiet in his demeanor, modest in all his 
opinions, and never forward in presenting his plans, scarcely was a 
measure of any importance ever acted upon by the board or its com- 
mittees, without consulting with him or without obtaining his ap- 
proval. Few persons know so well as the older members of this 
board.how much the present efficiency and the past success of our 
Normal schools are due to his labors and jadgment. J apprehend that 
none of us ever fully comprehended how great was the inmost satis- 
faction of his heart in witnessing the beginning and growth of school 
after school, and in supplying the means of high culture to so many 
youth in the state, who would be subsequently employed as teachers in 
our.public schools. Several times in the past year, as I have con- 
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versed with him in reference to some feature of the schools, the work 
of some teachers therein, and the attainments of some classes under 
their instruction, I have seen the large tears start in his deep set 
eyes and roll down his undemonstrative face. 

His character is so well known to the teachers of the state, that I 
need not describe at length its traits. His interest in the passing 
events of the day was peculiarly prominent. On the railroad trains; 
at the hotels; and in his own home, unless, employed by pressing 
duties, you would find him reading carefully the daily newspapers. 
While prostrated in his last illness, his entreaties to the attending 
physician to be permitted to examine the latest papers, were really 
distressing. His love for some of the best works in our literature 
was permanent. He even cultivated the poetical spirit, and com- 
posed at different periods of his life some exquisite verses, showing re- 
markable sweetness of rhythm, deep and earnest feeling, and the 
most refined sentiments. His hatred of pretention and sham, and of 
duplicity and meanness, was prompt and crushing in its expression. 
His self-forgetfulness and self-sacrifice in the administration of our 
Normal schools were admirable. Associated with him for ten years 
in this work, I do not remember a single act or suggestion of his 
which could be interpreted as selfish. His judgment of men and 
their conduct was profound and just. A lady of culture and high 
social standing who was thoroughly acquainted with him said, while 
lamenting his death: “I would prefer to have submitted to him 
above all other human beings I have ever known, all the thoughts 
and acts of my life; and to abide by his decision.” He was thought- 
ful and independent in the formation of his opinions, and possessed 
some of the dignity of an apostle and the firmness of a martyr, in 
maintaining his ideas of right and duty. He required in all workings 
under his supervision the most conscientious fidelity, and he exhibited 
that exalted integrity in private and public life, which was the na- 
tural fruit of a cultivated, pure, noble and upright spirit. 


— 
> 





Tue first step to self-knowledge is self-distrust. Nor can we attain 
to any knowledge except by like process. 
EpucaTion is to inspire the love of truth as the supreme good, and 
to clarify the vision of the intellect to discern it. 
THe worst education which teaches self-denial, is better than the 
best which teaches everything else, and not that. 
2— Vol. IX.—No. 10 
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ENTOMOLOGY IN THE COMMON SCHOOLS — VII. 


There are yet at least eight well-defined families of the Lepidop- 
tera. Of these, the Aegeriadae are represented by the fewest species. 
These are very characteristic in appearance. They are small, quick- 
ly-flying insects, delighting in the sunshine, and, as they hover over 
and dart amid the flowers, may be easily be mistaken for bees. They 
are provided with conspicuous tufts at the extremity of the abdomen, 
and these they are able to expand in flight. 

The Sphingidae embrace a quite considerable number of species, 
seventy-eight being enumerated in the check-list of North American 
species, prepared by Prof. Grote in 1877. These are commonly 
known as hawk-moths, or humming-bird moths, and are large, 
heavy-bodied insects, with long, sharp wings, by means of which 
they fly with wonderful rapidity. The large hairless caterpillars that 
infest the tomato plant are larvae of sphinx moths. Their attitude 
in repose has reminded some one of the Sphinx, hence the name. 

The Zygaenidae number less than fifty species, but are important 
as forming, so to speak, the connecting link between the diurnal and 
the nocturnal Lepidoptera. They may be recognized by their long 
and comparatively narrow wings, which, however, are rounded at the 
extremity, by their brilliant colors, by the antennae, which are con- 
spicuously swollen centrally, and by their unusually slow flight. 

The Bombycidae constitute a very large family of moths, varying 
greatly in size, color and other specific characteristics. 'They are cre- 
puscular or nocturnal in habit, and many fly even with sluggishness. 
The small sunken head, the pectinated antennae, and the exceedingly 
short tongue will usually suffice to distinguish individuals of this 
family. The large cocoon-constructing caterpillars, the larve of the 
moths known as Cecropia, Polyphemus, Luna, etc., belong here, as 
well as the numerous hairy larvae, commonly known as woolly bears. 
To this family, in North America, belong between two hundred and 
three hundred species. 

The Noctuidae or night-flyers proper, as the name implies, consti- 
tute the largest of the families of the Lepidoptera, there being already 
described from North America more than twelve hundred species. To 
this family belong all the numerous plainly colored moths or millers 
which, attracted by the light, sometimes annoy us so much by flut- 
tering about our rooms in summer evenings. And yet there are 
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hundreds of species, many of them clad in the most gaudy vestments, 
which never voluntarily come out from the darkness of the night. 
These may be obtained, to enrich the cabinet, only by the device of 
sugaring, already described. Individuals of this family have peculiar 
markings on the forewings, which at once distinguish them from 
moths of other families. A more or less conspicuous reniform spot, 
with an accompanying dot, varying in color in different species, may 
nearly always be discerned, even on the dingiest examples. 

The Geometridae or Geometers receive their family name from the 
peculiar style of locomotion adopted by their larvae. These are the 
so-called “ loopers” or “span-worms.” The larva, grasping firmly 
with his forward feet the surface on which he is moving, bows his 
back upwards so as to bring the rear feet up as closely as possible to 
the forward ones. The rear ones now hold fast as the forward ones 
loosen their hold, and, as the body flattens down to the surface, the 
caterpillar thus gains at each looping a space equal to perhaps one- 
half of its length. The moths of this family have, in many in- 
stances, wings equalling in width those of the butterflies; the 
antenne are often pectinated in the male, while they are simply fili- 
form in the female. The whole structure of the moth is so slight 
that a specimen prepared for the cabinet will frequently be destroyed 
by a sudden puff of breath from the lungs. 

The Tortricidae derive their name from the peculiar habits of the 
larve. These, while feeding and especially when preparing to moult, 
roll together leaves in such a way as to form a cozy tenement for the 
provident occupants. These moths are all small, and are also pecu- 
liar by reason of their wide forewings, the contour of which is grace- 
fully curved. 

The Tineide embrace all the so-called leaf-miners. They are indeed 
tiny when their larve can make homes for themselves within the 
tissue of leaves, while they are yet in the preparatory stages of their 
existence. Their wings are narrow and sharp, the distinction between 
them and the Tortricide being thus very evident. The wings are 
also ornamented with elegant fringes, which, under a microscope, pre- 
sent a most beautiful appearance. 

The Pterophoride also have fringes to the wings, but they are dis- 
tinct in having one or both pairs of wings also deeply cleft, so as to 
suggest a dactylic structure, hence the family name. Specimens of 
the Pterophoride, or Plume-moths, can almost always be obtained on 
the blossoms of thistles. For more extensive information on the sub- 
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ject of the Lepidoptera, the inquisitive reader is’referred to the follow- 
ing works: 

Morris’ Synepsis of the Lepidoptera, published by the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Packard’s Guide to the Study of Insects. 

Harris’ Insects of Massachusetts Injurious to Vegetation. 

Edwards’s Butterflies of North America. 

The publications of scientific societies already mentioned, have 
numerous descriptions scattered throughout their whole extent. In 
particular may be noted Vol. III of the Proceedings of the ,Entomo- 
logical Society of Philadelphia, as containing Dr. Packard’s Mono- 
graph of the Bombycide, and the three volumesjof the Buffalo Bulle- 
tin, which contain a great number of descriptions of reeent discover- 
ies among the Noctuide. 

The Geometride have been very fully described and figured by Dr. 
Packard in an exhaustive monograph of some 700 pp., 4to., published 
by the authority of the U. S. goverment, and issued as a part of Prof. 
Hayden’s report of the U. 8. Geological Survey of the Territories. 

0. S. WESTCOTT. 


Note. In closing, for the pregent at least, this series of hastily written articles on a very 
attractive and well-nigh inexhaustible topic, the author takes this occasion to say that if any 
teacher or other person has become go far interested in the matter as to desire to establish a 
cabinet, he will be very happy to lend all the assistance in his power by naming any insects that 
may be forwarded to his address. (Racine, Wieconsin.) For this purpose two sets of insects 
shou!d be arranged and carefully numbered in duplicate. One of these sets being forwarded to 
the subscriber, he will return the names by mail to the party sending the insects. If the speci- 
mens are ‘“‘set,’’ they should be tightly pinned within a cork-lined box, and this box placed 
within another one, a packing of cotton, tow or fine shavings being placed in the epace between 
the boxs, that the jar in transportation may not loosen the hold of the pins. If the insects are 
not set, Lepidoptera may be arranged with the wings touching each other over the back, and 
then carefully folded in tissue paper, and sent packed in an unyielding box of wood or tin. 
Other insects may also be wrapped in tissue paper, no special arrangement of the parts being 
required. Boxes of material arranged in this manner must, however, in all cases be /jilled, that 
there be no jostling of the conteats whatever. oO. Ss. W. 


— a 





Teacuers should remember that surroundings exert a great edu- 
cational influence. If the teacher is neat and tasty in his attire, the 
pupils will be apt to be so also. The teacher’s influence is ever 
around the child, and should the teacher be slovenly, come into the 
school collarless, or with other untidy features of dress, talk in a 
rough manner, and indulge in the frequent use of slang phrases, 
he educates the children to cultivate just such habits. 
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THE SPELLING REFORM. 


It is hard to spell English. Many good men make mistakes. Chil- 
dren spend a good deal of time in learning to spell; and after all they 
never learn to spell all the words in our language. 

Some people are therefore trying to avoid the difficulty. Eminent 
scholars have given their support to the plan; and a good deal of talk 
and a good deal of ink have already been expended on the subject. 
This may be an interesting way to spend one’s leisure, if anybody has 
leisure to spend; but the attempt to provide a mode of spelling, ready 
made, must be abortive; and no possible and useful thing ought to be 
slighted in the pursuit of a chimera. 

A language grows; it is never made. Spelling is a part of the lan- 
guage and must change by slow degrees. There is no language where 
the voice of hard spelling is not heard. No language since the crea- 
tion ever had its spelling “ reformed;” none ever will. 

Time is wasted in learning to spell, they say; if we only had the 
reformed spelling, two years would be saved in the education of every 
child. Possibly; but we haven’t got the reformed spelling. 

Why not “reform” the irregular verbs? the derivatives, so that 
the same suffix will indicate the actor; the same suffix the object; and 
soon? And next, why not “reform” the modes and tenses of the 
verb? In this way two years more may perhaps be saved in the edu- 
cation of each child. 

The whole language may next be “ reformed” so that a child may 
know it at birth, and save in all six years of study. Let us memorial- 
ize Congress to appoint a commission to investigate this subject. 
Noted linguists might agree upon a perfect language — might agree 
—but who would adopt it and speak it? Was a language ever so 
adopted? One amateur said, enthusiastically, We can give concerts; 
another said, Yes, but who will take them? 

If reformed spelling is to save two years’ study, and reformed lan- 
guage four, then reformed arithmetic should save two; reformed 
geography two; reformed reading two; and we have fourteen years 
saved from a course of ten years — which ought to add four years toa 
person’s life! By all means this subject should engage the attention 
of Congress at once. 


‘ 
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f° How are such reforms as these usually received? The decimal 
system of money is vastly easier than the English system, but Eng- 
land for one hundred years has stuck to her L. s. d., and yet the 
English are not a stupid people. The Metric system of weights and 
measures is much simpler than the one we use; but it is introduced 
very slowly. Both these changes are infinitely easier than the pro- 
posed change in the spelling. 

There is a good deal of inertia in human nature, and especially in 
the changes that go on in a language. Like friction, this inertia is 
sometimes troublesome; but we could not do without friction — nor 
without this inertia. 

In this talk about saving time, there is a great fallacy. Save all 
the time you will; yet the education of a child will take time. The 
mind must have time for growth, just as a plant must have time. The 
manure that would make a plant grow in no time would kill the plant; 
there would be no plant to grow. So with a child; the method of 
education that takes no time would leave no mind. 

However this may be, don’t let the “reformed spelling” take any 
time from useful school work.— Pa. School Journal. 
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A MASTERY OF ENGLISH ESSENTIAL. 


The head of a great university has lately ventured publicly to assert 
that only one thing is essential to culture, and that that one thing 
is a thorough and elegant mastery of the mother tongue. If we 
mark well the exact sense of the word essential, remembering also to 
insist that other knowledge is important and all knowledge desirable, 
the truth of the statement may be conceded. The Greeks, the most 
polished people of antiquity, studied no literature beside their own, 
and learned no alien tongue for any literary purpose. The French, 
the most polished people of the present, and the only modern pecple 
whose literature is read by all others, possess to a remarkable degree 
the same self-sufficing characteristic. These two notable facts in the 
history of civilization support President Eliot in his unexpected and 
audacious confession. We believe that he is right, whether he speaks 
of the culture of a nation or of that of an individual. Nor is the 
knowledge which he praises merely a grace; it is a means towards 
soundness of judgment, it is a help to pure reason. Obviously, the 
man who always chooses words with precision and arranges them with 
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lucidity will argue more accurately than the man who expresses him- 
self vaguely and blindly. ‘ Reading maketh a full man; conference 
a ready man; and writing an exact man,” said Bacon. Yes, if the 
writing itself is exact, but not so certainly otherwise. 

Now, if this knowledge of English is thus essential, why not teach 
it? Is ita prominent branch of education in our universities? Not 
at all: not in Harvard and Yale, I am sure; probably in no other. It 
is a humble attendant on other studies, counting almost as a super- 
numerary. There are professorships of rhetoric and of English litera- 
ture, but they are held in light esteem, I, believe, by the other chairs 
of the faculty, and they are allowed to demand but little of a student’s 
time. Their courses are made so easy that the idle seek them as 
“ optionals.” Only think of their being classed as optionals, when 
their proper result is an essential! Oh, but the students are supposed 
to know English when they enter college. Are they? Ask the dis- 
gusted professor of rhetoric. He will tell you that in nine-tenths of 
the exercises submitted to him, spelling and grammar and construc- 
tion are at fault. And to correct this disgraceful ignorance, there are 
six to eight “compositions” a year. There should be several times 
as many. In leaning to write well there is but one secret of success, 
and that is frequent, laborious practice, coupled with assiduous cor- 
rection. I venture to assert that the journeymen printers of our 
land write more fluently and grammatically, on the average, than the 
seniors in our universities. Why? Not through superiority of intel- 
lect, certainly; not because they know Greek and Latin and mental 
philosophy; but solely because the handling of English is their daily 
work. 

Obviously, there must be more writing than there is in our schools 
and colleges, or we shall continue to lack President Eliot’s essential to 
culture. Other studies must cede some ground to this one; and to 
that end there must be fewer enforced courses. Every one who 
knows the college youth knows that he is harrassed with many text- 
books, and that he ends his four years with but a smattering of vari- 
ous branches of knowledge, having learned no one thing thoroughly. 
He must have time for his compositions, or he cannot do them well. 
Nor should he be called on for much original thought, —a frequent 
error of the professor of rhetoric. No profound or unusual subjects; 
only such as the student can write about readily; only topics within 
easy reach for one of his age and information; translations; sketches 
of personal adventure; renderings, in one’s own words, from well- 
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known authors; epitomes of professional lectures, or of text-books, 
even; replies to the effusions of brother students,— such themes as 
these should be commended. The object is to bring about much writ- 
ing, much handling of the mother tongue, much of that practice 
which makes perfect. The professor of rhetoric should remember 
that other professors reveal metaphysics, the lessons of history, and 
the secrets of political economy, and that his business is strictly and 
exclusively to reach a fluent, correct, and graceful use of English. 

But if all this is done, other studies will be neglected. No doubt 
of it, and of course it is a pity; but still no doubt we must make a 
choice. Either a poor instruction in English and a smattering of 
many things, or a fairly good instruction in English and a smatter- 
ing of fewer things, — that is our dilemma. But is it worth while 
to make a nation of good writers? It has certainly been worth 
while to have Greeks and Frenchmen; the world has judged that 
they deserved a great deal of attention. “ Ah, my Athenian friends, 
see what I am doing to win your praise!” said Alexander, as he 
plunged in the Granicus.— From “ Contributor’s Club,’ Atlantic 
Monthly for September. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 





A large school requires the same treatment in kind that a small 
one does, except in the former case you will have the aid of others. 
I propose here to give the plan of a successful principal in New 
York city. The school is situated among the poorer classes, and 
hence there is little or no culture and home influence to aid. All are 
assembled each morning for morning worship. At this time, the 
principal announces the percentage of each class in attendance; for 
example, a room that has forty seats in it, may have two absent — five 
per cent. is the mark for that class. A discussion of the subject will 
arouse ambition to excel, and so the idea of good attendance is con- 
stantly before the boys. At the end of the week a book is given to 
the class that has the highest standing. If two classes have the 
same, it is drawn for. When carried to the class room it is drawn 
for again, and belongs to a pupil. In one room the teacher has a 
book-case, and the pupil donates the book (with a suitable inscrip- 
tion) to the library; it is then loaned out to the pupils; quite a library 
has been thus collected. In another, a teacher has what is called a 
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“trophy” side, and the wall is filled with cheap, bright pictures, 
each of which has its history. One is for the best spelling, another 
for the best attendance. The greatest interest is felt in these. The 
subject of deportment is regulated in a similar way. The principal 
goes about several times per day in each class, “ How many of this 
class have communicated or been reported? Please rise.” The num- 
ber taken from the entire number gives the entire percentage of 
deportment; or the teacher may give the number. In this way the 
percentage of the class is known. This is announced day by day, 
and on Monday morning, the class having the highest, takes the 
prize, which is borne away in triumph, that class being entitled to 
the first dismission to its room in the morning. 

It will readily be seen, in this case, that the reward is a very 
inexpensive one. I have known in some cases a bouquet to be the 
reward, in others a ribbon, in others a medal. In all cases, the value 
is in the distinction; for example, a teacher had a small silk banner 
made which was kept for a week by the winning class. It caused 
great emulation. 

There is one feature about all these plans that some teachers for- 
get. The school room becomes dull, the exercises tedious. Now, 
that one class achieves some merit, relieves the tedium, gives some- 
thing to think about and talk about; the effect is that the pupils 
become interested in their school. A community ot ten, fifty, or five 
hundred young persons can be absorbed in the events of that com- 
munity alone by a skilled person. On one occasion a parent com- 
plained to me (and with justice, too, as I confessed) of the interest I 
had created in his children. They were up, he said, at five o’clock on 
cold winter mornings in order to be at school in season! I was 
obliged to make a rule that any pupil who came to school before 
half-past eight, unless he had special permission, would be considered 
out of order! This may be thought an extreme case. Yet the 
teacher who understands addressing human nature, finds himself 
puzzled how to obtain objects for emulation that are not too power- 
ful; the unskillful person, on the other hand, is looking after more 
powerful stimulants. 

These two classes remind one of the old and the new schools of 
medicine. Once the effort was to obtain the most powerful drugs to 
give to the languid and debilitated. Kvery kingdom of nature was 
ransacked for this purpose. As knowledge advanced, the new school 
sprang up, whose effort was to use no drugs at all; it maintains that 
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the elements of power and strength and health all le in the human 
organism, and can be developed by hygienic methods. It is in this 
way the best teachers look at the matter. They say the school is a 
community, and can be managed on the method of a community. 
This is undoubtedly the key to the science of school government. 

The attempt has not been to lay down one plan, but to show the 
principles. A school composed of rude, rough, bad boys, will need 
very different handling from one where politeness, culture and self- 
respect prevail. To offer a cheap prize to a class of boys who are fur- 
nished with a dollar or more of spending money each day, would 
only provoke contempt, yet they are more susceptible to emulation 
than those to whom the prize might be most welcome. — N. Y. School 
Journal. 


dali 
~~ 





Wuat To Teacu Boys. —A philosopher has said that true educa- 
tion for boys is to “ teach them what they ought to know when they 
become men.” What is it they ought to know, then? First: To be 
true, to be genuine. No education is worth anything that does not 
include this. A man had better not know how to read —he had bet- 
ter never learn a letter in the alphabet, and be true and genuine 
in intention and in action, rather than being learned in all sciences 
and in all languages, to be at the same time false in heart and coun- 
terfeit in life. Above all things, teach the boys that truth is more 
than riches, more than culture, more than earthly power or position. 
Second: To be pure in thought, language and life — pure in mind and 
in body. An impure man, young or old, poisoning the society where 
he moves with smutty stories and impure examples, is a moral ulcer, 
a plague-spot, a leper who ought to be treated as were the lepers of 
old who were banished from society, and compelled to ery “ unclean” 
as a warning to save others from pestilence. J'hird: To be unselfish; 
to care for the feelings and comforts of others; to be polite; to be 
generous, noble and manly. This will include a genuine reverence 
for the aged and things sacred. Fourth: To be self-reliant and self- 
helpful, even from eariy childhood; to be industrious always, and 
self supporting at the earliest proper age. Teach them that all hon- 
est work is honorable, and that an idle, useless life of dependence on 
others is disgraceful. When a boy has learned these four things, 
when he has made these ideas a part of being —- however young he 
may be, however rich or however poor, he has learned some of the 
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most important things he ought to know when he becomes a man. 
With these four properly mastered, it will be easy to find all the 
rest. 





An EpvucationaL CotuMn is an interesting feature of a county 
newspaper. It is within the power of teachers, by the proper and 
diligent use of such a column, greatly to assist each other, to excite 
a generous rivalry among the schools, and to secure an intelligent 
acknowledgment of the true relation between the home and school. 
Comparisons of work, reports of failure or success of plans, improved 
methods of management, and difficulties and encourazements, reported 
in such a medium of communication, would be found a great source 
of improvement. The unregarded toil and perplexities of the school- 
room receive too little consideration as well in the ordinary news- 
paper as in the home. The occasional publication of a school com- 
position will prove interesting matter for such acolumn. Publishers 
and editors will find the increased interest taken in their papers on 
this new departure to be amply remunerative for any pains it may 
cost them. Let the schools, then, have a column, and send a copy 
gratis to each teacher who will contribute to it. Let the schools be 
known, let the teachers be helped, and a demand for more helpful 
literature on teaching created. — Southern Ed. Monthly. 


os 





SELF-coNTROL. — The grand moral is self-control in everything. To 
pass through a notion store with a full purse and not buy a pretty kuick- 
knack because conscious of needing the money later, to leave a charm- 
ing assembly early because of duties next day, to close a fascinating 
book, or cease a much-loved occupation, in order to be fresh for work 
in the morning, to keep back an angry reply toa provocation, require 
as much self-control and should have it, as to refuse a glass of sherry 
when cold, or a mug of ale when tired and warm. ‘To be provident, 
to be careful for next day’s work, to control self at the present for 
sake of the future, is rather the aim of civilization than to attempt to 
the impossible role of living without stimulants of some kind. We 
are to fit children for honest, self-supporting citizens, and to accom- 
plish this we are not to preach to them of total abstinence in any 
one direction, but to practice them in self-control in everything, self- 
reliance and self-government under all circumstances; and there our 
duty ends. 
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Postep.— A certain superintendent printed, quarterly, in the 
paper, a list of the teachers in his county, in the order of their stand- 
ing, placing those who held a life diploma first, then those with the 
educational diplomas next, in the order of their precentages; and so 
on down to those who had just been able to get a third-rate county 
certificate. This list he also posted up in his office, and it acted as an 
excellent stiumlus to those with low-grade certificates; and trustees 
who came to enquire about teachers, would nearly always prefer those 
who stood highest on the list. Opposite the teachers’ names, in the 
proper columns, were their experience in teaching; their age; the 
wages they were getting per month exclusive of board; the district 
in which they taught; when they would be unemployed; and when 
their certificate would expire. 


er 
eo 





CHARLES Lamp said that a laugh was worth a thousand groans in 
any state of the market. Hume said “ he would rather possess a 
cheerful disposition than with a gloomy mind to be the master of an 
estate of £10,000 a year.” Cheerful teachers make cheerful scholars, 
and both not only do more and better work, but do it with less fric- 
tion and less strain to physical or mental powers. Cheerfulness in a 
school-room is worth more than costly furniture and liberal appoint- 
ments. A grumbling, whining, fault-finding teacher, forever com- 
plaining of the natural disposition of youth, is out of place in aroom 
which should be filled with the sunshine of cheerful faces and happy 
hearts. — La. Journal of Ed. 





A cHILp’s knowledge must of necessity be of the concrete and not 
of the abstract. Words are signs, symbols of ideas, in the mind ofa 
child, only when they have been associated with visible objects and 
their qualities. But after the earlier stage has been passed, children 
must be taught to use their own powers, and use them vigorously. 
The attempt to make education a mere past-time is an absurdity that 
should be scoffed at as idle and visionary. There never has been any 
thorough education, nor can there ever be, without hard workers. 
The powers of the mind as well as those of the body, acquire strength 
and vigor only by use. And the highest function of a teacher is to in- 
struct the pupils how to use their powers aright, by a wise and health- 
ful exercise. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
PRINCIPALLY ABOUT DISTRICTS. 


Q. If a newly formed district neglects or refuses to meet and or- 
ganize, what is to be done — put the territory back where it was? 

A. First, another meeting is to be called, under the provisions of 
section 419. It is not merely the privilege, but the duty of the elect- 
ors to organize. 

Q. (1) A new district being formed and organized this month 
(September), is the clerk to report the children to the town clerk? 

A. There is no report to be made until the close of the school year. 
The reports sent in this month are for the year ending August 31 
last; at that time your district had no existence. 

Q. (2) Do we draw school money this year? 

A. If the district from which you have been set off maintained 
school five or more months, the past school year, then, in apportion- 
ing school money next year, the town clerk will give to your new 
district an amount proportionate to the number of children set into 
it from the old district. Sec. 558, p. 115. 

Q. If a proposed tax is to be voted upon at a special meeting, can 
a vote be taken on any other amount than that specified in the 
notice, under section 427? 

A. A larger amount could not properly be voted, as that would go 
beyond what was proposed to be done in the notice; there would be 
no reasonable objection 'to voting a less amount, if thought best. If 
found insufficient, there could be more voted at another meeting. 

Q. Can a school district join with a religious society to erect a 
building to be used by both, at different times, as a school-house? 

A. It cannot. The most it can do is to have its school-house with 
separate entrance, under the same roof with some other tenement; 
and this is seldom advisable (Code, pp. 28, 29). It must be sole owner 
of its school-house, if it has one. 

Q. Can a tax be collected that is voted by a school district for 
“incidental purposes” merely ? 

A. It was held by the Supreme Court that to vote such a tax was 
a good exercise of the power given to districts to raise money for re- 
pairs, fuel and apparatus (25 Wis., 468, 26, 485). It should be with 
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the understanding, however, that the tax was for such purposes as 
have been mentioned, and it would be much better in all cases to vote, 
record, and return such taxes under the proper specific heads. 

Q. In case a district holds a meeting to re-organize the district, by 
the election of officers, how should it proceed ? 

A. As it would in a first meeting and first election, under section 
431, 

Q. After a new district is set off, and its share of value of property 
raised and paid over, on the award of the town board, some money 
comes into the hands of the treasurer of the old district as delinquent 
taxes collected. Is the new district entitled to a share? 

A. In equity, perhaps, it is, but unless the old district is willing to 
hand over a share, it is doubtful if any action to recover it would be 
successful. 

Q. If the district neglects to vote payment to the clerk, can he 
demand and recover payment for his services? 

A. He cannot; it is optional with the district to pass the vote 
or not. 

Q. Are married women, under 20, who do not and probably will 
not attend school any more, to be enumerated as school children of 
the district? 

A. All persons, married or unmarried, under 20 and legally resi- 
dent in the district, are to be enumerated, and to count in drawing 
money. 

Q. If the resolution to change the time of annual meeting to 
August is not placed on file for more than a year, and it is then filed, 
will it then be legal to hold the meeting in August? 

A. The vote takes effect, as soon as it is filed. The delay changes 
nothing. As soon as the filing is done it becomes unlawful for the 
district to hold its annual meeting at any time except on the last 
Monday in August. 

THE BOARD. 

Q. Can the board use money raised for another purpose, and left 
on hand, to buy apparatus without a vote of the district? 

A. The board has no power, under the existing law, to buy appa- 
ratus, without the previous action of the district. The district may 
vote a tax for apparatus, or, if money raised for some other purpose 
is not all needed, that may be appropriated. 

Q. The clerk signed a certificate of adoption of certain books, in 
the school house; the director signed by the road side; the treasurer 
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authorized the “book agent” to sign for him; was such adoption 
legal ? 

A. “No act authorized to be done by the district board shall be 
valid unless voted at a meeting of the board.” The book agent prob- 
ably knew better, and should be reported to the publishers; but why 
will school officers not read and follow the law, rather than book 
agents? 

(J. Can the board admit foreign pupils, and charge a fee, when the 
district has taken no action ? 

A. The board has no such power. A special meeting can confer 
authority, if it is thought desirable. 

Q. The district having made but a meagre provision for school, 
cannot the the board, in their discretion, make it better? 

A. If the district does not, by the third Monday in November, 
make provision for as much as five months’ school, then it becomes 
the duty of the board to do it, under section 437. But if the district 
makes such provision, the board has no power to go beyond it, and 
continue the school longer. 


AID TO FREE HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Q. Are all the expenditures for high schools to be reported in the 
financial statement? 

A. Only those for “instruction,” or, in other words, only the mon- 
eys paid to teachers for giving instruction. This is not only the legal 
limitation, but the only fair and reasonable one. If the incidental 
expenses of the schools were of uniform character, or in about equal 
proportion to expense for instruction, reporting them would make no 
practical difference; but one school may have already supplied itself 
with apparatus, library, etc., while another has done very little, but 
would be quite willing to expend for such purposes in the expecta- 
tion of having a portion of the expense refunded. , 


THE COMPULSORY LAW. 


Q. Are any lists of children to be made under section 2 of the com- 
pulsory law, where public schools are not in operation; can they be 
made at any other times than those named in the law, and when does 
liability under the law commence ? 

A. The law does not take cognizance of the past—of any negli- 
gence that may have existed prior to September 1, 1579; there is 
therefore no reason for making any lists of children where public 
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schools are not in operation. The requirement is that lists be made 
in February and September, but this does not preclude the com- 
mencement or completion of lists at other times, as circumstances 
may require. As to liability, it is not necessarily to be assumed that 
parents who have been negligent in the past will continue to be as 
much so, under the stimulus of the new law, or that children who 
may attend no school during the first portion of the school year, will 
continue to be absent the whole year. It is reasonable to allow the 
whole year in which to comply with the requirement of at least 
twelve weeks’ schooling for all children between seven and fifteen 
years of age. It follows that there will be no call to enforce the 
law until one year, or at least the greater part of one year, has 
passed away. 

Q. Is liability under the law avoided if a parent or guardian sends 
a child to a private school taught in German or some other foreign 
Janguage? 

A. The public schools are to be taught in the English language, 
and it may be considered desirable that all children should be princi- 
pally educated in and through this language, as the prevailing lan- 
guage of the country; but we have a large population who speak 
other languages, especially German; German born parents may very 
naturally wish to have their children read and speak German as well 
as English, and if they see fit to have them receive their elementary 
education through the German, it cannot be said that they are incur- 
ring any liability under the law. The most despotic government in 
Europe does not attempt to compel education through one language 
only, where several languages are spoken. 





— 


Give undivided attention to the class, and insist on its undivided 
attention. Do not allow any interruption. Do not leave a pupil 
reciting and go off to another part of the room to attend to some 
other pupil. Your business is the class. 


Enerey will do everything that can be done in the world; and no 
talents, no circumstances, no opportunities, will make a two-legged 
animal a man without it. — Goethe. 


MeN of great and stirring powers, who are destined to mold the 


age in which they are born, must first mold themselves upon it.— 
Coleridge. 
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Messrs. WHITFORD AND Prapt: I noticed inthe July number of your paper, 
an article entitled, ‘“ Education as a Science.” However, after carefully reading 
it, I failed to discover its use to us as a class of teachers. It explained the 
science of education very well perhaps, but what we want is something more 
than theory or science. Something tangzble and veal. Not such as the phantom 
pleasure, that ever recedes as we pursue, but something that is going to help us 
in the every day business of the school room. When scholars are noisy and 
troublesome, and everything seems to aggravate, we had rather have some good, 
sound advice as to ways and means, than all the fine theories about education in 
Christendom. 

A great deal of the advice that is given is too vague to be of much profit to 
many. It tells us what to do but not how to do it. You may as well put a book. 
keeper in charge of a threshing machine and tell him to run it, as to tell a 
young, inxperienced teacher, “ You should so teach as to strengthen the mem- 
ory,” or “The object of education is to sharpen the perceptive faculties.” We 
may know these primary facts, and still not understand how to obtain the best 
results in that direction. We had, I think, rather be instructed in regard to the 
best methods of teaching reading, writing, grammar, or primary arithmetic, or 
even the primer. 

And, for the benefit of my fellow workers, I would humbly submit my method 
of teaching primary arithmetic. The first thing is writing numbers. This is 
done by requiring them first to write from 1 to 10 on the blackboard, always 
taking care to induce strife between the scholars by comparing their work when 
finished, both as to correctness and neatness. This helps them to do better in 
the future. The next lesson, or more properly it is a part of the first, is to re, 
quire them to write from 1 to 15 or 20, according to the aptness they have shown 
in the first lesson, on slates. This is to be brought for your inspection at the first 
rest afternoon. Continue this from day to day till they can read and write from 
1 to 100, always taking care to insist on neatness. Now you are ready for addi- 
tion. However, of this part we wi!l talk in the future. And meanwhile let us 
hear from some one more able to treat of this subject than I am. 

Cambria. R. A. GREEN. 


[We agree with the foregoing correspondent, that methods in teaching are of 
great practical importance; but so are the principles underlying methods. 
There are many practical hints in the selections from Dr. Bain’s book ~—“Edu- 
cation asa Science ” to which she refers, of great importance, ignorance or dir- 
regard of which may greatly hinder or mar the teacher’s work. It is necessary 
to know how to do things in the school-room; it is also necessary to know why, 
when, and how far they are tobe done. A teacher who has an excellent method 
in teaching grammar or arithmetic may greatly injure a child by pushing him 
forward in it when too young, and tuo fast. Considered in this way, the book 
referred to is a practical book, though not a book of methods.— Eps, ] 


3— Vol. IX.— No. 10 
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The following communication may not only be of interest but of service to 
some of our readers in the northwest part of the state: 


NORTHFIELD, MINN., September 18, 1879. 
, f 


Dear JourNAL — Carleton College, in this city, opened on Wednesday of this 
week under the most favorable auspices. It is now thirteen years of age, and 
its financial condition is cheering, though its funds are not yet sufficient to 
warrant the board of trustees to do all that they feel ought to be done to increase 
its efficiency and enable it fully to meet the wants, in every respect, of our rap- 
idly growing state. Still, the friends of the college are greatly encouraged. 
One hundred and fifty students were enrolled this week, the largest number 
ever before enrolled at the opening of the year. Rev. Geo. Huntington, brother 
of the well known writer, Emily Huntington Miller, and for some years past 
the pastor of the Congyegational church at Oak Park, Illinois, takes the chair of 
Logic and Rhetoric, and is to be instructor ia elocution. Thos. B. Smith, of the 
Sheffield Scientific School, becomes instructor in chemistry, geology and miner- 
alogy. Mrs. Mary R. Wilcox, formerly teacher in the St. Paul high school and 
also in the normal school at Mankato, becomes teacher in the English depart- 
ment. Miss Aona Lincoln, late Matron in Hallowell Classical Institute in 
Maine, erters on the duties of Matron of Ladies’s Hall. These additions to the 
faculty, together with the former members, give Carleton College an able and 
scholarly corps of instructors, and one that may command the confidence of the 
community. 

A chronometer and a chronograph have been added to the excellent apparatus 
of the observatory. The chemical laboratory has been doubled in capacity and 
is now in good working order. 

A very valuable collection of standard and miscellaneous books, worth $2,500, 
has been donated to the college library by a man whose name we are not per- 
mitted to make public. Thus it will appear that Carleton College is girding up 
its loins for renewed effort, and there is a bright prospect for the coming year, 
and the hope and belief is that those prayers are to be answered by which her 
existence has been consecrated. Carleton College had its origin in that mis- 
sionary spirit that desired that our pa@pulation in its rapid westward march 
might not outrun the influence of christian education, and all the friends of the 
college are making an earnest endeavor that she may not fail in her high mis. 
sion. Truly yours, B. M. Reyno.ps. 


What is the origin of the apostropbe, in the possessive care ?— A SUBSCRIBER. 

ANSWER. — In the Anglo-Saxon, the genitive or possessive ends in es. The 
English form of the case is merely an abreviation, somewhat as e’en is an abre- 
viation of even. 

The word “creek” is generally pronounced “ crik,” 7. ¢., giving the “ ee” the 
same sound asin “been.” Is thiscorrect? If so, on what authority ?— O. E. L. 

AnswER.— There is no authority, that we know of. It is a mere provincial- 
ism. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Tue Boarpb or NorMat REGENTS passed a resolution, at a special session last 
month, requesting the Regents of the State University to establish a department 
of pedagogics in that institution. They appointed a committee to confer with 
the University Regents, if this proposition is favorably entertained by them, 
and to arrange a course of instruction which shall enable the graduates of the 
Normal Schools to pursue advanced studies in the University, and to investigate 
more fully the principles and methods of education. It is very desirable that 
this arrangement should be made. It would form another link by which our 
leading institution of learning is united with the Normal Schools and the High 
Schools of the State. It would supply the training now greatly needed in fitting 
teachers for the latter schools. A large percentage of the graduates of the Uni- 
versity now engage in teaching for a brief time or as a life work; and they 
realize the advantages which such a course of instruction would supply. Ac- 
cording to the statutes of the State, the diploma of a university graduate, after 
he has taught successfully sixteen months in our public schools, becomes a 
teacher’s life certificate; and for him to use this privilege, he should be thor- 
oughly acquainted with the fundamental problems and rules of his profession, 
By establishing this department, the University will, also, place itself in the 
line of progress which similar institutions are now following in this country. 


ON THE WHOLE the attendance on the institutes now in progress, has been 
larger than usual. In a few counties there has been a slight falling off in this 
respect, but in most a decided gain. The county superintendents, as a rule, 
have exerted themselves faithfully to induce their teachers to be present the 
full time at their institutes. Teachers have felt a growing desire to secure 
all the instruction imparted this year in the institute course. On their 
part, as well as on the part of the county superintendents, there has been an in- 
creased demand for the two weeks’ institute. One four weeks and thirty-three 
two weeks’ institutes were appointed. 


THE PRESENT SERIES OF INSTITUTES will close by the 17th of this month. 
Arrangements were made to hold fifty-two of them during the three months be- 
ginning with August. The one in Barron county has been suspended. An 
institute at Stoughton, Dane county, was added to the list last month. Forty- 
six conductors, four regular and forty-two assistant, have been employed. This 
large number is owing to two facts, — more institutes demanded than usual, and 
thirty-one of them required to be held the last two weeks in August and the first 
week in September. Little conception can be formed by those not acquainted 
with the work, how much attention is needed to arrange all the details for such 
a series of institutes. We are happy to learn that the instruction of the conduc- 
tors has been very satisfactory to the county superintendents and teachers. 
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THE conpvcTorRs of the institutes have discussed "quite fully this fall the 
course of study for the ungraded schools published in the institute syllabus. 
Very many teachers have been convinced that this course, or one similar to it, 
can be introduced into their schools this season; and they will make an effort 
to do so, in consultation with their school boards and county superintendents. 
Two points in this scheme can be easily secured by the teachers, — the examina- 
tion of their pupils in the studies of each form or section during their term 
or at its close, and a faithful record made of the examination for future use. 
With these points establishe }, a large portion of tne labor necessary for the in- 
troduction of this course will have been performed. We are greatly pleased to 
see the intelligent interest in the better organization of country schools, as 
shown in nearly all parts of the state. This reform will be somewhat slowly 
accepted, but it will surely be put into full operation in the next ten years. 





Mr. WEscortT brings to completion, in this number, the series of articles 
kindly furnished by him. We trust they have awakened new interest among 
teachers and others in a most interesting branch of natural science, and one in 
which the writer of the articles is evidently a skilled adept. After printing our 
first forms, including his article, we received the following title, to be added to 
the list of authorities in Entomology: Boisduval and Guenée’s Species 
Général des Lépidoptéres, 7 vols. octavo. 

Prof. Wooster’s pamphlet on the same subject, elsewhere noticed, is oppor- 
tunely made known to our readers. See the notice. 





WE cannot too earnestly Gall renewed attention to the matters discussed by 
Prof. Chittenden, in his paper on School Hygiene. By incessant effort, until 
public sentiment is fully aroused, a much needed reform can be brought abvut. 
We hope teachers will help to give wide publicity to the paper, and other ar- 
ticles bearing on the subject. 


Tu questions answered this month in the Official Department in regard to the 
“compulsory ]aw’’ are specimens of a series of questions that will naturally arise, 
where there is thought to be occasion to take action under it. We make here 
the general suggestions that school ofticers and the friends of the scools as far 
as possible, justify such action by first doing all in their power to make the 
scl.ools efficient and attractive — in short what they ought to be. Where this is 
done, and where a good healthy sentiment prevails, it will have the effect oft- 
times to render any action unnecessary. Prevention is much better than cure. 
With a pleasant school-house, well located, properly seated, lighted, warmed, and 
ventilated, with all the needful appliances, and above all, with a kind, skillful 
and earnest teacher, there will seldom be found any permanent absentees. If 
there are, it must indicate most extreme poverty, ignorance, or degradation; a 
condition of things that can be better reached perhaps by charity and humanity 


than by any legal process. 


Mr. T. D. Pius, of this city, has for sale blanks embracing teachers’ con- 
tracts and certificates — the legal from. We would call the attention of school 
officers, including superintendents, to his advertisement, 
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Prof. Salisbury hus promised to inaugurate a new department for the Jour- 
NAL, commencing next month. Perhaps we might call it the department of 
current history. Itis to be remembered that the world is all the time making 
history —that events are yearly, daily transpiring, which will form a part 
of the records of permanent history, and it is desirable to note such events, to 
distinguish between them and the ten thousand trivial incidents that make 
up agood share of the contents of the newspaper. This winnowing pro- 
cess, well done, is a good service to community, and we think the professor 
has not only an aptitude for historical studies, but for making this separation; 
and therefore confidently expect that the new department, whatever he my call 
it or make it, will prove of interest and value to all our readers. 





A NEW DEPARTURE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


It has long been a growing conviction among practical, discerning men, that 
our schools do not, as a rule, accomplish the work properly which they are ex- 
pected todo. We have heard prominent citizens in this state complain of this, 
and go so far as to assert that even a boy who graduates, as it is somewhat am- 
bituously termed, from a high school. is fit really for nothing; neither reads, 
writes nor spells as he should do; as to grammar, cannot compose a letter prop- 
erly, uses in actual life both ungrammatical and vulgar slang expressions; is 
greatly at fault in his arithmetic and geography, and while he is thus deficient, 
has by no means gained an equivalent in the smattering of higher branches on 
which his “diploma” is based. As a result, he is not well prepared to do any- 
thing. All this is no doubt a description of more extreme cases, but is too true 
of too many, and it must be confessed that the practical results generally 
reached in our public sch ols are by no means what they should be. What is 
the remedy ? 

In Massachusetts, where it was supposed the schools were among the best in 
the country, the difficulty has been grappled with in one instance, and after six 
years’ trial of a different method of procedure from that in common use, great 
and obvious improvement is claimed. We quote from the Nation: 

“It will surprise many people, no doubt, to be told that Massachusetts is, in 
the matter of common-school education, “living on its past reputation,” and 
that half of the proportionately large sum it spends for this purpose yearly is 
money not so much thrown away as fatally misapplied. This, nevertheless, is 
what Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Jr., asserts in his account of a radical and 
successful experiment recently made by the school committee of the town of 
Quincy. The committee found, in 1873, that “ most of the pupils who have fin- 
ished the grammar course neither speak nor spell their own language very 
perfectly, nor read and write it with that elegance which is desirable.” This 
was a mild statement of the results of the ordinary routine teaching in these 
schools, Mr. Adams says, and it is probably quite as applicable to other towns 
than Quincy in Massachusetts and out of it. “The whole thing was a sham,” 
Mr. Adams exclaims of the regular school examination, in which pupils show 
to such apparent advantage and with the superficiality of which every one is 
familiar; “ it was, in a word, all smatter, veneering, and cram.” The committee 
concluded to attempt a wholly new departure. Instead of the stock superintend- 
ent, ‘‘ usually some retired clergyman or local politician out of a job,” they found 
a gentleman fresh from Germany and full of enthusiasm for teaching “as a 
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science.” They tempered his transports in one or two regards, and then gave 
him carte blanche to try his system. This system consisted in the absence of 
system. The number of studies was reduced in the first place. The grammar, 
reader, speller, and copy-book were then “hustled out.” Reading at sight and 
writing off-hand were aimed at; “children were to learn to read and write and 
cypher as they learned to swim, or to skate, or to play ball.” In the first two 
grammar grades were combined instruction in reading, writing, grammar, spell- 
ing, history, and geography. General reading, even to magazine articles, was 
put into the pupils’ hands. The scholars read first and then wrote of what they 
had read. Spelling came with practice, just as walking and talking do. In 
short, the system introduced was “a complete negation of the whole present 
common-school system.’ Of course this “seemed to take away the breath of 
the old-time masters,” but its results were, according to Mr. Adams, excellent. 
“Not on!y was tbere a marked improvement in attendance, but the attendance 
was cheerful.” The children could read at sight and could write a simple letter 
easily, although not one in ten knew what a noun was, for example. The cost 
of the improved instruction was one-fifth less than the old had been. There are 
probably few patriotic people who will not be interested in Mr. Adam’s account 
of this revolution, of which we have space to give but a meagre outline —as he 
says, Americans believe the common schools to be “the ark of national salva- 
tion.’ Accordingly we refer our readers to the little pamphlet, which Estes & 
Lauriat have just published, wherein Mr. Adams has collected this essay and 
two others germane in subject, under the title ‘The Public Library and the 
Common Schools: Three Papers on Educational Topics.’ 

“Several things should be borne in mind, however, in reading Mr. Adam’s 
paper. The Quincy experiment was tried under unusually favorable conditions. 
The committee were in effect a commission, and they evidently enjoyed the 
confidence of their tax-paying townsmen in an unusual degree; they were not 
snbject to removal before they had fairly tested their plan, to be succeeded by 
another committee inimical to it. They were peculiarly fortunate in their 
selection of a superintendent. It is probable that their teachers were better than 
the average, and had a certain elasticity and adaptability. It is still more prob. 
able that they were themselves men of acumen, experience, and public spirit. 
Furthermore, they were pioneers, and naturally possessed of a wholesome zeal. 
Moreover, the method enhances the importance of the teacher greatly — with 
text-books abolished, everything, indeed, may be said to depend upon the ability 
and aptitude of the teacher. Such a superintendent as Mr. Parker could doubt- 
less teach teachers how to teach.” 
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Tne GREAT SPEECHES AWD ORATIONS OF DanteEL WEBSTER: With an Essay 
on Daniel Webster as a Master of English Style. By Edwin P. Whipple. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. With a New Portrait. 8 vo. Cloth, $3.00. 
This is a happy combination: Webster, the massive, profound thinker; 

Whipple, the brilliant, incisive essayist, as his exponent. Webster’s Speeches 

and Orations are amoug the classics of the language. His is one of the great 

names that will live to the end of time. Dividing great orators into the two 
classes of those who reach and move men chiefly by intellectual fervor, and 
those who impress and sway them by intellectual strength, Webster belongs de- 
cidedly to the latter class; Henry Clay to the former. Clay reached chiefly the 
sensibilities, the emotions. Webster aimed at the reason, the moral convictions. 

He began a speech — we have had the pleasure of hearing him — with modera- 

tion, with dignity, and with grace. There was no urgency, no vehemence, no 
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haste. Your feelings were not consciously stirred, at first, but your assent was 
challenged by clear statements, in which he so greatly excelled, and in logical, 
convincing argument. You felt that the orator was greater than his subject; 
that he was not putting forth all his strength; that a reserve lay behind, to be 
called out, if needed, and that he was calmly sure of his positions. It is true 
that mankind at large will always be more easily affected by that which is su- 
perficial and sensational than by that which is calm and convincing, but the 
effect is notlasting. Webster as an orator built on solid foundations. 

From his first entrance into public life, Webster evinced the greatress that 
was to rest upon his name. He took his seat in the House of Representatives 
at the early session called in May, 1812. In his maiden speech, in support of 
some resolutions introduced by him asking information as to the grounds upon 
which war had been declared against Great Britain, the clearness of statement, 
the breadth of learning, the power of argument, and unmistakable evidence of 
oratorical power exhibited, not only arrested but riveted the attention of the 
House. Chief Justice Marshall at once predicted his future greatness. The 
Dartmouth College case raised him to the pinnacle of forensic fame, a position 
from wnich he was never displaced. Mr. Seward once said that the fifty thous- 
and lawyers of the United States, though interested to deny his pretensions, 
conceded to him an unapproschable supremacy at the bar. 

The collection before us contains forty-three speeches, orations and arguments, 
embracing the chief efforts of his oratorical powers. Ao appendix contains 
his principal diplomatic papers. We do not know of a volume of which Amer- 
icans should feel more proud, or which can be of more value in forming a lofty 
patriotism in our young men, while as Mr. Whipple so forcibly sets forth in his 
admirable essay, the style of his mature productions is “perfect of its kind, being 
in words the express image of his mind and character — plain, terse, clear, 
forcible; and rising from the level of lucid statement into passages of superla- 
tive eloquence only when his whole nature is stirred by some grand sentiment of 
freedom, patriotism, justice, humanity, or religion, which absolutely lifts him, 
by its own inherent force and inspiration to a region above that in which his 
mind habitually lives and moves.” 


A New Mernop for the Study of English Literature. By Louise Maertz. 

Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. 12mo. Interleaved. Price $1.00. 

The design of this work is stated to be to lead the student in tracing the 
salient features in the development of English literature; to assist him to dis- 
cover the causes operating upon that development; to show him the origin and 
growth of modern forms of versification and composition and the periods of 
their adoption into English; to help him trace the progressive development of 
the principal forms of English prose composition, and the origin and progress 
of the great schools of English poetry; to aid the student to prepare himself 
for an appreciative reading of English authors; to call attention to the forma- 
tive influence of early modern continental and classical literatures upon the 
English literature; to show the influence of English thought and writings upon 
the development of the political history and the literature of other countries; 
and finally, to aid the student in fixing the chronology of literary history by 
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association of ideas. To effect this result his attention is directed to the most 
prominent political events in each period. This general design seems to be 
well carried out, and the plan was thoroughly and successfully tried before it 
was published. It evidently lifts the study above mere memorizing into the 
region of thought. 

SHAKESPEARE’S Kin@ RicHARD THE SECOND. Edited by Rev. Henry N. Hud. 


son, Protessor of English Literature in Boston University. Boston: Ginn & 
Heath. 


A painter may exhibit genius as well in the delineation of nature as in a com. 
position of his own. Shakespeare shows his power, as well in King Richard as 
in King Lear, though in the former he follows mainly the facts of history. But 
“truth is stranger than fiction,’’ and to penetrate the subtleties of character in 
real life to unfold the intricacies of the human heart, to delineate the true 
grounds of national well-being, is as high a task of genius and intellect as to 
create new characters. The great bard has done both as no other poetical 
writer has done. We expressed our opinion of Mr. Hudson’s qualifications as a 
Shakspearean editor in noticing his Hamlet. Whoever buys the plays he issues 
secures literary jewels, exquisitely set. 

History oF THE UNIVERSITY OF Wisconstn. By C. W. Butterfield. author of 


“ Crawford's Campaign Against Sandusky,” etc., etc. Madison, Wis.: Uni- 
versity Press Co. 


We have given a pretty wide notoriety to this valuable compilation already, 
by publishing numerous sketches, biographical and historical, in the JOURNAL. 
The volume as completed is a handsome octavo of 232 pages, printed on fine, 
tinted paper, and is sold at $1.50 a copy. It is embellished with steel portraits 
of Chancellor Lathrop, President Chadbourne, Vice President Sterling, and 
Professor J. B. Parkinson, the first professor elected from among the alumni. 
Not only every graduate and student of the University will desire a copy of 
this book, but every intelligent citizen, who has the interests of the university 
at heart. The institution is fast becoming a just cause of pride to the state. 
Mr. Butterfield has done his work with admirable taste and gooi judgment. 


Tue Star Srncer. By S. M. Straub, author of “ Woodland Echoes,” etc., etc. 
Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. 


Mr. Straub has for some time catered very successfully to the wants of the 
singing world. We noticed favorably his ‘“ Woodland Echoes,” which is still 
advertised on our cover. The pres nt compilation, while serving as an instrac- 
tion book, in the principles of music, is designed more especially for singing 
schools, musical institutes, conventions and societies. It contains not only a 
good variety of the more easy and popular pieces, but a number of gems from 
the works of such composers as Mendelssohn, Righini, Flotow, Benedict, etc., 
etc. A good many pieces suitable for concerts are inserted; also, duets, songs 
and miscellaneous compositions, giving, on the whole, a large and interesting 
variety. 

TABULAR VIEW AND Key or Insects, with Check Tablets. By L. C. Wooster, 


Professor of Natural Science in the Whitewater Normal eter White- 
water Register Steam Job Print. 52 pp. 8vo. Price 30 cents. 


Those who have read Mr. Westcott’s articles, concluded in this number, or who 
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have otherwise become interested in entomolgical pursuits, will find this pamph- 
let very useful. Besides a classification and brief deseription of the more com- 
mon families of insects, some clear directions are given for collecting and 
preserving them; also a glossary of terms. 

A SHort GERMAN GRAMMAR for High Schools and Colleges. By E. 8S. Shelden, 

Tutor in German in Harvard University. Boston: Ginn & Heath. 

These publishers issue only good books. We should say that the plan on 
which this compilation is made well adapts it to the wants of intelligent, pro- 
gressive students, and its use will promote discipline of the mind as well as a 
thorough and scholarly knowledge of the language. 


THE DomEstic Montuiy — The September number of this popular magazine 
makes its appearance with a very handsome new cover, making it externally 
one of the most attractive of all the magazines. This elegant exterior is in full 
accord with the beauty and excellence of its general make-up and substantial 
merit of its contents. Nearly all the articles are profusely illustrated with ele- 
gant engravings, while the frontispiece,’ showing very stylish autumn costumes, 
is a superb specimen of the lithographic art. The literary contents are also a 
high order of merit, and consist principally of the concluding part of the 
charming story, “ Lost Alice,” the opening installment of a sketch entitled 
“Tried in the Fire,” a very entertaining paper on “ Sleep,” an entertaining short 
story, called “ The Daisy’s Prophecy,” by Florence H. Birney, an‘ Art Paper,” 
by Mrs. Merighi, No. 9 in Mr. Eben E. Rexford’s instructive series of ‘“ Flower 
Talks,” a number of fine poems, together with the always enjoyable miscellany 
and small talk, an instructive household department, excellent reviews of new 
books. The Domestic Montu ty is published by Blake & Co., 849 Broadway, 
New York, at $1.50 per year, inclusive of pattern premium. Specimen copies, 
15 cents. 

MITYLENE. This romance was written two years siace by Mr. Walter Brown, 
aretired merchant at La Crosse. He was assisted in a portion of the chapters by 
his wife. The work was published this year by Donohue and Henneberry, of 
Chicago, and has attracted favorable notices from several leading journals in 
this country. The scenes are laid in New England and the tropics. The cap- 
tain of a staunch vessel, with his two daughters and a young physician, sails 
from Boston on a voyage to China by the way of the Pacific Ocean. In a storm 
these persons are cast upon an island in this ocean; and though scattered at 
first, they finally are gathered together with others and form a colony on the 
island. 

The story is written in an agreeable, flowing, and chaste style. The sentiment 
throughout is elevated and even religious in its tone. The author haying lived 
in the West Indies, is able to describe the tropical scenery, the animals, and the 
inhabitants with great accuracy. We are assured that many of the incidents 
presented are literally true. 

Pror. SALISBURY’s TREATISE ON PHONOLGY AND ORTHOEPY has been issued, 
by Wm. J. Park & Co., of this city. We shall give the book a careful review 
next month. In the meantime we can safely commend it general attention as a 
practical, valuable, and much needed book. 
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NOTES. 


Supt. GroGAn, of Sheboygan County, says, 
“Our institute at Plymouth was a success. 
We enrolled 137 teachers.”’ 


InN Marinette county there are 23 school- 
houses, and only 27 teachers are required to 
take charge of the schools therein. 
® Tue Chippewa Falls Institute had 47 mem- 
bers. The average age was slightly over 21 
years, and their average time in teaching 
19 1-16 months. 

Supt. McLoueuuty, of Fond du Lac county, 
conducted the imstitute at Omro, which en- 
rolled 37 teachers. A live interest was kept up 
in all the exercises. 

Por. A. R. SPRAGUE, in charge of the in 
stitute at Augusta, says: ‘We have bad a 
very pleasant institate here. The teachers 
have worked admirably.” 

THe Wankesha High School tries a new ex- 
periment this year. It opens an ungraded 
department, and pluces over it one of the most 
successful lady teachers in the county. 

Pror. Hosea Barns says of the Wausau 
institute, which he conducted, ** It was pleas- 
ant, finely attended, and much interest and 
good feeling shown. The enrollment was 43. 


THE public schools of La Crosse enrolled 
1,735 pupils at the close of the first week of 
the present fall term, against 1,664 at the close 
of the first month of the same term last year. 


Pror. J. W. Ratt, who assisted In conduct- 
ing the institute at Marinette, writes, “ The 
institute was small, but avery good one. All 
were workers, and each day added 1o the pleas- 
ure of our stay.” 

Pror. W. H. Beacu, principal of the Beloit 
High Schoo), says: ‘The Beloit schools open 
prosperously. The High Schoo! is full. An 
excellent class of atudents {rom other places 
is in attendance.” 

THe State Superintendent has appointed 
Prof. T. C. Chamberlin, of Beloit, Prof. M. T. 
Park, of E!khorn, and Supt. C. W. Roby, of 
La Crosse, as the visiting committee at the 
Whitewater Normal School this year. 


THE enrollment in the inetitute at Elkhorn, 
Wa)worth county, was 127, —27 males and 93 
females. Of these 20 iad attended normal 
schcols, and 54 high schools. The average 
experience in teaching was 27 months. 





Pres. AREY, formerly of the Whitewater 
Normal School, has been elected principal of 
the Cleveland Normal Sohoo!, Ohio. For the 
past two years he has had the charge of a pub- 
lic school in the city of Buftalo, N. Y. 


Tue BLOOMINGTON INsTITUTE, Grant County 
had eighty-eight enrolled members, thirty-two 
gentlemen and filty-six ladies, sixty of whom 
have had experience in teaching, one lady hay- 
ing taught the parents of some of the enrolled 
teachers. 

Supt, Gro. L, Witiiams, of Wood county, 
delivered an educational address bcfore the 
County Fatr, held at Centralia, Jast month. 
By request of the stockholders of the Fair, his 
address was furnished for publication in the 
papers of the place, 

TuE Post, published at Waterford, Racine 
county, says of the institute held at Roches- 
ter: ‘* lhe Teachers’ Institute, which has been 
in session here for the past two weeks, is con- 
sidered one of the most successful in the his- 
tory of the county.” 


Supt. MiLiarD, of Green Lake county, has 
held a private institute of six weeks duration, 
at Markesan. We learn that the attendance 
of the teachers has reached abont 120. He has 
performed the main portionof the work in con- 
ducting the institute. 


Supt. M. Tozer, of Polk County, writes: 
‘There were thirty-six teachers present at the 
institate he'd at Osceola Mills, and the aver- 
age attendance was good. Mr. Wyman has 
been a faithful conductor, and the teachers 
manifested a great interest in his instruction.” 


Supt. Wricut, of Waupaca says: * Our in- 
stitute closed in good shape. The total enroll- 
ment was 139 The attendance and work of 
the last week was good. The institute gave 
an entertainment on the evening of the last 
day, and it was pronounced exceilant by the 
large audience present.”’ 


Pres. McGrecor, of the Platteville Normal 
School, writes under date of Sept. 9, that ** the 
schoo] opens with a good attendance — an ag- 
gregate of about 300 in all departments.” 
Regent Evans writes under date of Sept. 12: 
“School here full in all departments, the 
attendance being unusually large for the first 
week. If many more come, we will be 
crowded,” 








NOTES. 


AN institute for one week has been ap- 
pointed for the Eastern District of Dane 
County, A. R. Ames, superintendent, to open 
Monday, Oct. 6th, at Stougton, and conducted 
by Prof. A. J. Hutton. 

Tue President of Beloit College announces 
that Prof. T. C. Chamberlin, who has for the 
past three years given nearly all his time to 
the Geological Surveys of the State, resumed 
his work as Professor of Natural Science in 
that Institution, at the opening of the Fall 
Term. 

Pror. W. H. Beacu, president of the Wis- 
eonein Teachers’ Association, has commenced 
already to complete his arrangements for the 
holiday session of that body at Madison. He 
proposes to call the session the last three days 
in December, opening Monday evening, the 
29th of that month, and closing Wednesday 
afternoon following. 

Pror. W. N. Harman, formerly of Milwau- 
kee, announces in the Aindergarten Messen- 
ger that he has opened at Detrott, Mich.,a Free 
Training School for Kindergarteners. The 
course of instruction continues through seven 
months. The only conditions required are 
the desire to receive the instraction and the 
necessary qualifications. 

Supr. De Morte, of the Deaf and Dumb In- 
stitute at Delavan, writes in respect to the 
condition of the school after the burning of 
their main building: ‘‘ Weare already com- 
paratively comfortabie; and within the next 
month shall be well housed for winter. The 
schoo], we trust, will lose little. We are 
greatly pleased with the spirit of all the teach- 
ers and pupils.” 

AT the examination for the appointment of 
acadet to the Naval School at Annapolis, held 
at Waukesha last month, ten competitors ap- 
peared. The successful candidate was George 
W. Street, of Waukesha. He was a member 
of the last year’s graduating class at the Union 
Schoo! of that place. Prof. A. A. Miller says 
of him, ‘ He is every way worthy of the suc- 
cess he has achieved, being one of the best. 
pupils I hve ever had in school.” 

Tue village of Merrillon, Jackson county, has 
establishea a free reading room. Itis situated 
on the main basipess street, and is supplied 
with the leading secular and religious papers of 
the state, and of the cities of Chicsgo and New 
York. We found the Wisconsin Journal of 
Education on one of the tablesin the room, 
and it gave evidence of being well used. sSuc- 
Cess to the earnest workers in this enterprise. 

Supt. McLoueutin, of Fond du Lac county, 
writes that he helu a private institute at 
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Ripon, the second week in September, and 
that it was attended by thirty-two teachers. 
The work done was in all respects similar to 
that done in the regular institutes of the state. 
The teachers enrolled manifested a decided 
interest during the entire week. Prof. Geery, 
of Ripon College. delivered an excellent lec- 
ture to the teachers and the people of the 
place an evening during the institute. 

Kernosna County has on the whole the best 
country school-houses we have seen in the 
State. There are only two or three houses 
which need to be replaced by better ones. 
Commendable attention has been given to the 
grounds and outhouses. This is the result 
largely of the excellent supervision which has 
been exercised for years over the public schools 
of that county. 

Tue Institute for the Deaf and Dumb at 
Delavan opened the second week in September 
with 147 pupils, against 125 the same time last 
year. Hardly had both teachers and pupils 
got settled to their work, when a fire broke 
out on the 16th of the month in the main 
building, and destroyedit. The inmates were 
immediately cared for by the generous and 
enterprising citizens of the place, and the 
State will provide comfortable quarters for 
them, and the school will be continued as be- 
fore the fire. 

Pror. L. W. GAmMong, principal of a ward 
school in Racine, took charge of tke institute 
for the teachers of that city, held the first week 
in September. Prof. O. S. Westcott, the su- 
perintendent of public schools, was engaged 
at this time, under the permission of the school 
board of Racine, in the county institute held 
at Rochester. He was assisted by Prof. Geo. 
Skewes, principal of one of the ward schools 
of that city. Prof. Gammons was aided by 
some of the members of the school board, and 
by other teachers in the public schools. 


Supr. A. H. Turtie, of Mower county, 
Minn., has recently issued acircolar forthe use 
of the district schools in his county. It is de- 
signed to aid the teachers in their daily work. 
He obtained from the State Superintendent of 
Wisconsin copies of the circulars which the 
Institute Committee of the Normal School 
Board has issued for the past three years; and 
he has, in thie circular, used largely the mate- 
rials which were furnished by this Committee. 
He gives this State dae credit. 


OF THE 46 institutes held in the state during 
August and September, the State Superintend- 
ent was able to attend 20 of them. He deliv- 
ered addresses befure all these, —in three to 
only the members of the institutes, and in 
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the others to the members and citizens of the 
places where the institutes were neld. He has 
thus met large audiences in different portions 
of the etate, and presented before them such 
topics as “The Origin and Growth of our 
Public School System,” *‘ The Duty of the 
State to Educate the Children,” * The Present 
Phases of Popular Education in Wisconsin,” 
“The Needs of our Pnblic Schools,” ‘The 
Education of Work,” ** The Work in the Com- 
won School as a Preparation for Citizenship,” 
and “ Our Country Schools.” 


Supt. Sproat, of Racine county. writes: “I 
regard this fail’s institute as one of the most 
euccess{al ever held in this county. ‘The at- 
tendance was unusually large — 85 being regis- 
tered, with an average attendance of 68. The 
character of the work done was most excellent. 
Our ccnductors departed with the approval of 
the teachers. Prof. Westcott proved to be a 
strong and vigorous worker, while hie good 
humor and genial wit kept the teachers in ex- 
cellent spirits. Mr. Skewes did excellent and 
thorough work in his topics, and lost none of 
the esteem of the teachers which he has had 
since his first connection with the teachers of 
the county. Two lectures were given. One 
by the state superinteadent, the other by Prof. 
Westcott. Both lecturers had crowded 
houees 

Supt. IsHam, of Walworth county, says that 
an unusually jarge number of the country d's- 
tricts, atthe recent annua! echool meetings, 
voted for the division of the school year into 
three terms, with two monthe in the fall, three 
and one hafin the winter, and two and one- 
half in the spriug term; or incase of nine 
months scheol, three morths in the fall term. 
There is probab:y Do one movement that will 
80 largely increase the efficiency of our schools 
as this. Under such a policy, a good expert 
enced lady teacher who teaches the fall term 
successiully, can be retained through the re- 
maincerofthe year. Expericnced male teach 
ers who will accept the wages psid in most of 
our country sthoole, are becom ng ecurce; and 
the time seems not far distant when the rural 
districts must depend almost entirely upon 
female teachers, who under the three term sys 
tem wi!] be encouraged to fit them-elves thor- 
oughly tor their work. 


Miss A. Hosrorp, superintendent of Eau 
Claire Couuty, writes in respect to the insti 
tute at Augusta: “The attendance was ex- 
ceedingly small for this county, yet I can 
think of only four teachers living in the eastern 
half of the county, who were not enrolled, and 
I think only two of these desire to teach next 
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winter. Nor was the number so very small’ 
when compared with the nuinber of applicants 
for certificates. there being but sixty-efx in all. 
I have for four years discouraged persons 
under seventeen years of age from aitempting 
to teach. They have almost wholly -eased to: 
apply for exeminations; and I am sorry toadd, 
they have ceased to attend the institutes. We 
have never had an institute in which the 
members were 80 universally attentive, in- 
dustrious, and studious. There was not an 
idler among them. Prof. Spragte did excel- 
lent work in a most pleasant manner.” 


THE Grant County Witness says: 

“The Normal School opened on Tuesday 
with a very large attendance for the fall term. 
The. Primary, Intermediate, and Grammar 
grades are ali fa. ltooverflowing. In the neigh- 
borhood of sixty attended the examination on 
Monday for admiss‘on to the Normal Depart- 
ment.”’ 


Supt. MacDonaLp, of Chippewa Falle, 
writes: 

“Our institute was a success so far as relates 
to instruction, aad earnestness on the part of 
those attending. There was a fa'ling off in 
Dumbers from previous years. Thies is in a 
great measure owing to the heavy reduction 
made on teachers’ wages Jast year. Prof. 
Hutton proved himself to be an able con- 
ductor.”’ 


THe Dunn County institute enrolled forty- 
seven members, eixteen more than last year, 
The teachers prerent thus expressed them- 
selves in respect to the eystem of institutes: 

“We look for their continaance and _in- 
creasing populsrity and neetulne=+, and as 
teachers we pledge ourselves to do what we 
cain for the accomplishment of this object. 


A Correspondent in the Grant County Wit- 
ness eays of this institute: 

“There seemed to be but one sentiment ex- 
pressed by its members, viz: * One of the best 
institutes ever he!d in Grant Co... Whether 
its success 1s due to the Kegents for their wise 
selectiun of Profs. Beck and Nye as conduct- 
ors, or to Supt. Harper, who has won the con- 
fidence of the texchers, or to the teachers them- 
selves, for this intellectual drill so generously 
afforded them by state appropriations, we are 
unable to judge.” 


Pror. A. A. MILLER, who had charge of the 
inatitute at Wauwatosa, writes: 

“The institute at this place, now on its 
seco'd week, numbers forty five. As there 
are but thirty-two schoole in thie superintend- 
ent district. the inetitnte is more successful 
than most counties can claim, so far as num- 
bers are concerned. Lust year there were 
thirty-eight enrolled. The teachers are doing 
hetter work than a year ago. On the whole, 
I consider the institute a success. Supt. 
Clarke is doing a good work among the teach- 
ers and fr the schools. The increased inter- 
est manifested by teachers over that of a year 
ago, proves that he has been actively at work. 
Quite a large list of subscriptions for the 
JOURNAL has been taken.” 








NOTES. 


TuE public schools of the city of Janesville, 
opened the fall term Monday, Sept. 8th, with 
an enrol]ment unusually large for the firat day. 
‘The number of pupils received and classified 
was 1,279 — 599 boys and c0 girls. By depart- 
ments the membership is as follows: 


High School........... iseasonceneucn ages,2 eee 
‘Grammar Department..... .....--e eee 326 
First Intermediate ............ 500. eeeeees 210 
Second Intermediate ............60 cece eeee 239 
EG BHTMITOD s ccacecevcce.cacccescces 153 
Second Primaries .........cccoccecsce- coed 244 


Supt. O. B. Wyman, the conductor of the 
institute at Osceola Mille, Poik county, writes: 

“Our institute closes this afternoor, and as 
I review our work of the two weeks session, I 
am satisfied with the results accomplished. 
The enrollment was limited numbering only 
thirty-six; but we had the better grade of 
teachers, and without an exception they have 
been very attentive and stadious. As a class 
they are very earnest and are making a laud- 
able effort to secure thorough preparation for 
the work of the school room. My visit here 
has been very pleasant.” 


Tue InstiTUTE AT DuRAND, Pepin county, 
passed the following resolutions: 

* Pesvoived, That we recognize these insti- 
tutes asa powertul aid in ‘he work of teaching, 
likewise the Wisconsin Journal of Education 
as ably conducted, and a magazine which 
should be in the hands of every teacher in the 
state. 

Resolved, That we egrets the able in- 
structions uf Profe. B. M. Reynolds aud J. H. 
Gould, conductors; aiso the faithful and un- 
tiring effors of Supt. J. H. Rounas in the edu- 
cational work of the county.” 


Supt. J. H. Rounps, of Pepin County, 
writes: 

** We have just closed our two week's insti- 
tute, B M. Reynolds and J. H. Gould, con- 
ductors. Thanks tothe committee tor sending 
us these men. Fifty-six members were en- 
rolled, with an average daily attendance of 
thirty-one and 810. Visitors were in attend- 
ance nearly all of the time, and a good degree 
-of interest and enthusiasm was manifested by 
both teachers and visitors. The conductors 
commended the educational attainments of 
our teachers, and the teachers spoke in high 
terms of the methods of instruction presenied 
by the conductors. Wehadaprotitabie time.” 


Supt. Nrnman, of Watertown, says of the 
joint institute held in that city: 

“it has been very profitable indeed, and 
teachers and cttizeas speek in the highest 
terms of the condnctor, Prof. Viebabn. and of 
the lectures of Kev. Mr. Sawia, and Professors 
Wright and Searing. *Wemust have such an 
institute again,’ is the sentiment expressed 
by many; and I hope that they may nut wirh 
in vain. The attendance was very regular, 
although the weather was warm The intere-t 
and Fattention manifested througtout were 
pleasing to behold.” 

Tue Whtlewater Register says: 

“The foilowing is the disposition of recent 
graduates of the Norma! Schoo! as teachers, 
so far as we have been able to learn: Enos 
Richmond, at his last year’s place, in Oregon, 
Dane Co. A. Sberman, principal! at E khorn. 
Ida Teed, assis‘ant in same school. G. W. 
Reigie, principal #t Whitewater. L. H. Clark, 
principal at Horicon. Alice Meadow, assixt- 
ant at Janesvilie; the same place she had last 
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year. Ellen Persona, assistant, East Side 
school, Eau Claire. Alice Gannt, assietant in 
High School at Appleton. O N. gy 9 
turns to Necedah as principal of the High 
School. A. E. Tyler and wife teach a* Darien. 


Pror. B. M. REYNOLDs, who, in connection 
with Prof. J. H. Gould, conducted the institute 
at Durand, writes: 


“The members engaged earnestly in the 
work and the interest did not flag up to the 
last. I never worked in an institute that 
pleased me so much and where I seemed to 
get a firmer ho!d. I am very much gratified 
with the result. Mr. Rounde expre-red him- 
self as having hi- expectations, which were 
great, a8 far more than realized. I trust that 
you will not consider me as boasting of what 

have done, but simply as endeavoring to 
give you a true impression of the state of 
things. I bad smali expectations when I went 
to Durand, but have been greatly disappvinted. 
{ fee] that Pepin County has recetved an im- 
pulse from the work of the institute. At its 
close a county association was formed with 
nearly forty members. The institute was 
visited by men who have n»t been in a school 
for years, and they seemed to be profoundly 
impressed. If all the in+titutes in the State 
take hold of the communities in which they 
are held this fall as this has done, a great ad- 
vance is going to be made in the educational 
work of this commonwealth, and we may be 
encouraged to gird ourselves for higher efjort 
in this direction.” 


THE Oshkosh Northwestern contains the fol- 
lowing excellent editorial on the Compulsory 
Education Law: 


“This law is only the enactment of nublic 
sentiment on the question of education of 
children. It is universally admitted that, in 
a government requiring the exercise of intel- 
ligence on the part of its citizens, an oppertu- 
nly to acquire a reasonable education should 
be securea by the state. It is also the moral 
conviction of a large m»jority that those who 
wilfully a low their children or wards |v grow 
upin ignorance should suff+r punishment as 
fur acr me. For tgnurance in a land of free 
schools ix acrime. The law may insome cases 
prove a hardship: but temporary hardsh'p is 
infinitely hetter than eternal ignorance. 
Twelve months regular work yearafter year by 
children between the ages specified is siaver 
both of mind and body, It cwarfs their f»cul- 
ties and des'roys their capacity for the future. 
Parents may own the bodies of their children, 
but they do not own their minds or souls, 
Youth is the time when the mind is the most 
active and impres-ions the most readily made 
permanent. The avarice of the parent has no 
right to deprive his off*pring of that which is 
neceseary to make them su:cessfu! in the 
future, or to make them capable of performing 
intelligently the duties of a citizen who helps 
to make the lawso! his country. It is not the 
policy of this countryto breed up tools for the 
politician to play with, but men and women 
capab'e of learning the truth and judging for 
themselves. the law is arbitrary as are all 
laws. Batit rests w th the proper officers to 
de'ermine in wht cases pen sItie- ought to be 
euforced. It :t shall prove effectual in increas- 
ing atiendance in our public or other schocls, 
it will have accomplished its object. I ought 
to be obeyed cheerfully, even at a personal 
sacrifice.” 





GRANTS TOUR. 
AROUND THE WORLD. 


A complete record of the Journey of General 
U. 8. Grant, tbrough Enylaud, Ireland, Scot- 
land, France, Spain, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Belgium, Sw: zerland, Russia, Egypt, India, 
China and Japan, with a graphic description 
of the places visited, manners and custome of 
the countries, interesting incidents, enthusi- 
agtic ovations by Emperors, Kings, and the 
people of all climes. Sure success to all who 
take hold; wiil positively outsell all books. 

TrHVey  f ‘ 
AGENTS WANTED, 
To sell this, the cheapest, the best, and the 
only authentic }ow-priced book on the subject. 
800 pages. Price $325. Address 
FORSHEE & McMAKIN, 
188 West Fiera ST., CINCINNATTI, O. 


~ NATIONAL SCHOOL OF | 
Elecution and Oratory 


1416 and 1418 Chestnut &t., Philadel- 
phia. Courrein Eletution. Course in Ora- 
tory. For Public Sneakers, Readers, Teach- 
ers, and the general student of higher English. 
Particular attention 10 Conversational Cul- 
ture. Specialists yn all the department. Fall 
term opens Sept. 29th. j-8°70-page catalogue 
on application. 

J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M., President. 


TRACHRS READ THIS 


Giving a general review of the Common and 
High School Studies, in a work consisting of 
over three hundred und sixty peges, neatly 
printed and elegantly bound, and ie very valu- 
able for Teachers, or Students who are pre- 
paring themselves to teach; asking from two 
to five hundred of the most important ques- 
tions on each branch of studv, and answering 
each question that itasks. The Examiner is 
a work that should bein the hands of every 
Teacher throughout the state. While the book 
is especially adapted to the use of teachers, 
the profess!onal and busines man will find it 
a ready book of reference, containing in con- 
cise form much that is useful and valuable. 


THE TEACHER’S EXAMINER 
will be sent to any address, prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of $1.75. 

Agents are now wanted in every state and 
county in the Union, to introduce this fast sell- 
ing book. 

Address all communications to 

ALBERT HENRY THOMPSON, 
Or Easert, Frouar & CHAMBERS, 
Davenport, Iowa. 


PHONOLOGY AND ORTHOEPY, 
An elementry Treatise on PRONUNCIATION for 
the use of Teachers and Schools. By Prof. A. 

















Sauispury, A. M., Conductor of Teachers’ In- 
stitutes and Teacher of Reading in the White- 
water Normal Schoo), Wisconsin. 
cents. cs 
Wm. J. PARK & CO., Publishers, 
Madison, Wis. 


Price, 50 








/}OUR NEW BOOKS, 


| THE ELEMENTS OF NATURAL 

| PHILOSOPHY. By Prof. E. J. Hot STON, 
author of Houston’s Physical Geography, 

Price, $1.25; for examination, 85 cents. 


EASY LESSONS IN NATURAL PHTI- 
LOSOPHY. For Children. By Prot. E. 
J. Houston. Price, 50 cents. For exami- 
nation, 30 cents. 





A MANUAL Ol ETYMOLOGY, By 
A. C. Wess, author of the Model Etymology, 
etc. Price, $1,00; for examination, 65 cents. 


A MODERN TEXT-BOOK. 
HOUSTON’S PHYSICAL GEOGRA- 


PHY, Vo examine it 18 tu introduce it. 
Price, $1.50; fer examination, $1.05. 


MANUALS FOR TEACHERS. 


No.1. The Cultivation of the Senses.. 50 cts. 
No. 2. The Cultivation of the Memory, 50 
No.3. On the Use of Words........+.. 30 * 
No 4. On Discipline....... onecneeses 5O * 
No.5. On Class Teaching ......0...... 50 * 


THE TEACHER, 


A Month!y Educational Journal, devoted to the 
interests of Teachers, Schoois, and the Cause 
of Education in general. Price, 50 cents per 
annum. Specimen copy sent free. 








(Send for ourCatalogue. Please address 


ELDREDGE & BRO., 
17, North Seventh St.. Philadelphia, 





Teu's Conoensea Cyevoreos, 


Complete in one volume. Brought 
down to 1879. 


Containing 10 new double page 
Maps, 800 Illustrations, and 
treating upon 35,000 dif- 
ferent Subjects. 


A new work admirably adapted to the wants 
of Teachers and Students, and indispensable 
in the family library as a cheap book for gen- 
eral reference. Sold only by subscription. 
Good efficient agents wanted to sei! itin every 
county in Wisconsin. Address 

A. L. BUSHNELL, 
Bloomington, I)., 
State Agent for Wisconsin. 
C. R. BRODIX, Gen’). Agent, 
Bloomington, Ill. 








